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AN   HISTORICAL  NOTE. 

In  China,  with  thousands  of  years  of  authentic  history 
marked  by  comparatively  little  change,  twenty-five  years 
might  be  expected  to  furnish  but  little  of  consequence  or 
interest.  But  the  past  quarter  century  has  been  a  most 
strenuous  period  in  Chinese  history  ;  changes  have  been  so 
many  and  crises  so  frequent  that  few  parallels  (ancient  or 
modern)  can  be  found. 

In  1888  the  late  Empress  Dowager  Tsi  Hsi,  aunt  of  the 
late  Emperor,  was  still  in  power  as  Regent,  but  in  the  following 
year  the  Emperor  Kwang  Hsii  having  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  personally  assumed  his  Imperial  authority.  The 
Empress  Dowager  retired  into  private  life — at  least  so  far  as 
such  an  aggressive  women  might  be  said  to  retire.  Troubles 
soon  came  fast  and  thick  ;  surrounded  by  advisers  selected  by 
himself,  he  was  frequently  the  victim  of  their  advice  and 
deception. 

In   1894  China  unhappily  precipitated  the  disastrous  war 

with    Japan    over   the  vexed  question  of  Korean  suzerainty. 

Japan  had  of  late  remodelled  her  army  and  navy, 

«, .  «,  while  China's  army  was  antiquated  and  inefficient, 
Chinese  War.  t  J  1 

and  the  navy  quite  unable  to  withstand  the  guns 

of  the  Japanese,  although  she  had  a  few  foreign-built  ships, 
and  officers  trained  in  foreign  methods.  This  war  cost  China 
very  dearly.  Formosa  and  other  islands  were  ceded  to  Japan; 
a  heavy  war  indemnity  crippled  her  resources;  but  more 
serious  still  were  the  subsequent  events  brought  about  largely 
by  this  struggle.  China  soon  became  the  focus  of  interna- 
tional jealousies,  and  her  integrity  as  a  nation  was  seriously 
threatened.  The  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway  was  the  cause 
of  Russia's  special  demands  in  Manchuria,  where  the  branch 
line  was  extended  south  to  the  Uaotung  Peninsula,  and  Port 
Arthur  became  a  Russian  fortress.  Germany  soon  followed 
with  demands  for  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Shantung  Province, 
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with  a  German  Hinterland.  Britain  then  secured  a  long  lease 
of  Weibaiwei,  to  the  north  of  Germauy's  port,  while  France 
obtained  her  port  in  the  far  south. 

All  of  these  demands  China  was  quite  unable  to  refuse, 
and  the  partition  of  the  Empire  became  common  talk,  if  not 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the  year  1899  a  well-known  writer 
stated:  "The  Historic  Empire  of  China  is  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  if  it  be  not  actually  dead.  There  are 
no  signs  of  its  possible  revival  or  recovery." 

Subsequent  to  the  war  with  Japan,  the  Imperial  Railway 
of  North  China  was  constructed,  eventually  connecting  Pe- 
king with  Moukden,  the  capital  of  Manchuria,  the 

Manchurian  .  .  ,    .        ,,     .  .  ^.i- 

most  important  section  being  that  between  Peking 
Railway. 

and  Tientsin,    the  great  northern  port  of   China. 

This  railway  was  constructed  with  British  money  and  has 
ever  since  been  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  British. 
Intended  primarily  as  a  political  move  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  it  has  beer,  of  untold  value 
to  China,  and.  the  receipts  have  been  so  great  that  after  pay- 
ing interest  on  the  loan  the  government  reaps  a  handsome 
revenue  from  the  surplus. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  be- 
came   evident  that  China  herself  realized  that  her  integrity 

as  a  nation  was  seriously  imperilled.      The  con- 
Retirement  of  ...  ,  ,    ,  .,  , 
servative  element  advocated  recourse  to  the  good 
KwangHsu. 

old  ways,  while  an  increasing  number  of  men  of 

the    new    school    advised    reform   and    adaptation    to   present 

needs.      The  Emperor  became  a  student  of  affairs,  both  home 

and  foreign,  and  read  what  books   were  available,   the   Bible 

among  others.      Deeply  impressed,  he  surrounded  himself  with 

men   of    the    younger    generation,    some    with    experience    in 

foreign    lands,    and    planned    most    radical    reforms    for    the 

Empire.     The  old  Educational  System  was  to  give  way  to  a 

new,    including    western    and    modern    subjects;    a  National 

University  was  to  be  established  in  Peking  ;  the  Law  Courts 
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were  to  be  reformed  ;  representative  Government  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  absolutism  of  the  Monarchy,  and 
in  other  ways  a  new  era  was  to  dawn  for  China.  Then  came 
the  historic  coup  d'etat  when  the  Empress  Dowager,  sup- 
ported by  her  loyal  henchman,  Yuan  Shih  K'ai,  turned  the 
tables  on  the  Emperor  and  his  supporters.  He  was  relegated 
to  oblivion  and  made  a  virtual  prisoner,  while  his  friends  paid 
dearly  for  their  love  of  country,  some  by  death,  others  b}>- 
banishment,  a  few  escaping  to  other  lands,  there  to  await  more 
favourable  times.  While  not  of  this  number,  it  was  about 
this  same  time  that  Sun  Yat  Sen  became  active  as  leader  of  a 
revolutionary  party  of  Chinese,  scattered  throughout  many 
nations  as  well  as  in  China  itself. 

The  return  of  the  Dowager  to  power  was  indeed  a  serious 
blow  to  progress.     The  old  conservatives  throughout  the  land 
were   once   more   in    high    favour,    while    an    anti- 
foreign  spirit  was  fostered  everywhere.     This  feel- 
Outbreak.  &      F  .  ,     \.       t 

ing    was   most   intense   in   the    North,    where    the 

secret  society  popularly  known  as  the  "  Boxers"  became  very 
popular.  Failure  of  crops  naturally  made  the  people  restless; 
Chinese  Christians  in  the  country  became  an  easy  prey  for  the 
Boxers ;  occasional  murders  of  isolated  missionaries  took 
place,  until  in  the  late  Spring  of  1900  the  uprising  broke  out 
in  all  its  fury.  Tientsin  Foreign  Settlement  was  bombarded, 
Peking  Legation  area  was  surrouuded  by  Imperial  soldiers  and 
a  state  of  siege  set  in.  Missionaries  throughout  the  country 
had  to  take  refuge  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  not  a  few  falling 
victims  either  on  the  road  or  at  their  stations.  This  cata- 
clysm resulted  in  the  untimely  death  of  some  two  hundred  and 
forty  foreigners,  almost  without  exception  missionaries,  while 
many  thousands  of  Chinese  Christians  were  cruelly  mas- 
sacred. 

After  the  relief  of  Tientsin,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
handful  of  foreign  troops  to  relieve  Peking,  but  the  little  force 
had  to  retreat.     Eater  on  an  international  army  succeeded  in 
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accomplishing  this  relief,  and  releasing  hundreds  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  pent  up  in  the  British  Legation  for  some  two 
months.  The  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  Peking  was  the 
signal  for  the  flight  of  the  Chinese  court,  the  Emperor, 
Empress  Dowager  and  an  unnumbered  retinue  retreating  to 
the  distant  Province  of  Shensi,  and  establishing  the  nominal 
capital  at  Hsiaufu. 

China  was  now  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  powers, 
and  the  question  of  her  independence  hung  in  the  balance. 
Peace  was  at  last  established,  Ei  Hung  Chang  being  recalled 
to  office  for  this  his  last  act  of  public  service.  The  court 
returned  to  Peking  after  an  absence  of  some  eighteen 
months;  the  Chinese  Government  became  responsible  for 
a  heavy  indemnity,  while  the  privileges  of  foreigners  in 
China  were  greatly  increased,  and  instead  of  the  B< 
Uprising  succeeding  in  shaking  off  the  foreigner,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  foreigner's  grip  on  China  was 
firmer  than  ever. 

The  death  of  Li  Hung  Chang  early  in  the  year  1902 
removed  from  the  stage  of  world  interests  a  notable  figure, 
a  man  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
the  Empire  for  a  good  half  century.  Synchronous  with 
his  passing  was  the  undisputed  ascendancy  of  Yuan  Shi'h 
K'ai,  who  soon  became  the  leading  figure  in  China's  recon- 
struction. 

The  war  between   Japan  and   Russia    was   fraught    with 

great    issues     for    China,    the    campaign     being     fought     on 

Chinese  soil  and  for  Chinese  territory.      It  resulted 

uss0"        in  Russia  being  driven  from  southern  Manchuii 
Japanese 

that  her  influence  in  Chinese  affairs  was  greatlv  re- 
War. 

duced  for  the  time  being.  Japan  naturally  assumed 
that  she  had  special  rights  in  Manehuiia,  Eiaotung.  and  Korea, 
and  she  has  proceeded  to  develope  this  great  territory  for  her 
own  interests,  Korea  finally  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
Japanese  Empire. 
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In  the  early   years  of  the  new  century   it  soon  became 

evident   that   a    radical   change    had    come    over   the   nation. 

Even    the   Kmpress   Dowager   bad   to   acknowledge 
Reforms.  .  '  ,'".'., 

that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  proceed  with  the 

nation's  gaze  fixed  on  the  past,  and  she  gradually  came  to 
accept  the  advice  tendered  her  and  entered  upon  a  policy  of 
reform,  for  which  policy  she  had  but  a  few  years  earlier  put 
to  death  men,  good  and  true,  and  shelved  her  own  nephew, 
the  Emperor.  Education  was  revolutionized.  The  old  system 
of  examinations  was  done  away  with,  and  schools  established 
throughout  the  provinces,  the  curricula  including  western  as 
well  as  Chinese  subjects,  which  latter  even  held  a  very  much 
lower  place.  Postal  and  telegraph  communication  was  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  railways  were  constructed, 
largely  by  foreign  suggestion  and  capital ;  opium,  the  arch 
antagonist  of  true  reform  in  China,  was  to  be  wiped  out, 
and  immediate  and  radical  steps  were  taken  to  accomplish 
the  prohibition.  To  crown  the  work  of  reform,  Consti- 
tutional Government  was  promised  within  a  period  of  ten 
years,  the  throne  voluntarily  surrendering  its  absolute 
power. 

In  November  1908,  the  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  died  with- 
out issue.     It  would  not  be  well  to  enquire  too  closely  into  the 
cause  of  his  departure  to  be  "  Guest  on  High," 

but  a  day  or  two  later  the  Empress  Dowager, 
Emperor. 

after    a    prolonged    illness,    passed    peacefully 

away.     Regretted  by  few,  she  was  mourned  by  the   nation. 

The  son  of  Prince  Ch'un,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  was 

now  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  Heaven  under  the  name  Hsiiati 

T'uug.      As    he   was   still    an    infant   his   father,   the    Prince, 

was   declared   Regent.      One  of  his  first  acts  was   to   dismiss 

Yuan  Shi'h  K'ai  from  office,  in  revenge  for  his  treatment  of  the 

late  Emperor  and  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Dowager. 

A  few  months  later. a  trusted  adviser  to  the  throne  died  in 

the  person  of  Chang  Chih  Tung,  while  Titan  Fang,  a  capable 
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and  valued  viceroy,  was  dismissed  from  office.  Robbed  of 
his  best  friends,  largely  by  his  own  acts  of  folly,  the  Regent 
fell  upon  evil  times  and  rival  parties  struggled  for  the  su- 
premacy in  Peking.  The  newly-formed  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies  passed  resolutions  urging  a  variety  of 
reforms  and  changes.  Students  recently  returned  from  Japan 
and  other  countries  stirred  up  unrest,  while  a  multitude  of 
newspapers  circulated  news  of  events,  actual  and  otherwise, 
all  tending  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people  and  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  Government.  In  the  South  a  strong 
antipathy  toward  Manchu  domination  was  fanned  into  active- 
opposition,    until    the    crisis    came    in    October    191 1,    when 

earlier    than    the    promoters   themselves    bad    in- 
Revolution.  .,  ,  . 

tended,    the     standard    of    revolt    was    raised    in 

Central  China,  and  within  a  short  space  of  time,  fourteen 
out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  had  declared  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Mancliu  Government.  This  was  almost  entirely 
a  military  revolution,  for  it  was  the  soldiers,  led  on  by  their 
officers,  who  manipulated  the  movement,  apart,  we  believe, 
from  any  gieat  popular  movement.  The  Imperial  troops 
gave  good  promise  of  victory,  but  their  own  ranks  were  full 
of  revolutionaries  and  their  loyalty  questioned.  Money  was 
not~available  for  a  prolonged  campaign  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  was  useless. 

Early    in    this    crisis  Yuan    Shih    K'ai    was    recalled    to 
office,    and    soon    became    virtual    dictator    of     the    Manchu 

fortunes.      A    Provisional    Republican    Govern  - 
Republican         ^^    wag  ^   up    at    Nauking    with    Sllll    yat 

Sen    as    President.      A    Peace    Conference    was 
Government. 

arranged    at    Shanghai,    and    after    much    talk 

peace  was  at  last  signed,  the  Revolutionaries  getting  all 
they  demanded.  The  Manchu  Dynasty  abdicated,  a  Re- 
public was  declared,  Sun  resigned  in  favour  of  Yuan  as 
President,  and  Peking  was  decided  upon  as  the  temporary 
seat  of  Government. 
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Troubles    were    not    yet    all   at    an    end.     The   northern 
soldiers  broke  loose  from  all  restraint,  first  burning  and  loot- 
ing Peking  ;  the  anarchy  soon  spread  to  other 

Difficulties  .  .  ,,.  u-itj-i 

places,  many  innocent  lives  bem^  lost  and  mil- 
of  New 

lions  worth  of  property  destroyed  or  plundered. 

Military  discipline  was  at  an  end  and  a  state 
of  unrest  existed  everywhere.  The  Government  was  hard 
pressed  for  money  to  meet  its  immediate  needs,  while  urgent 
reforms  must  remain  in  abeyance  pending  better  financial 
times.  Cabinet  officials  were  called  to  office,  only  to  sur- 
render the  distinction  within  a  few  weeks.  The  present 
National  Council  makes  it  no  easier  for  the  Government  to 
carry  out  its  reforms,  as  party  strife  retards  all  legislation.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  installation  of  the  Republic  did 
not  necessarily  mean  peace  and  prosperity.  At  last  quiet  is 
established  ;  the  farmers  reap  their  crops  and  business  men 
settle  down  once  more  to  pursue  their  peaceful  callings,  little 
caring  whether  they  are  ruled  by  an  Emperor  or  a  Republican 
Assembly,  so  long  as  they  remain  unmolested. 

These  stirring  events  have  all  had  marked  influence  on 
Mission  work,  and  who  would  dare  to  say  that  Christian  Mis- 
sions had  not  much  to  do  with  bringing  about 

e    epu    ic    ^  new  order  in  China?     On  repeated  occasions 
and  Christian  .  .  . 

disturbances  in  Lhma  have  necessitated  cessation 
Missions. 

of  effort,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  number  of 
missionaries  has  greatly  increased.  During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  China  has  been  before  the  Christian  world  as  never 
before.  The  work  has  been  especially  encouraging  since  the 
year  1900  during  which  period  great  accessions  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  took  place.  The  Gospel  Message  has  been  ex- 
tended everywhere.  Co-operation  between  different  mission- 
ary bodies  has  become  a  marked  feature  of  the  work,  while  the 
Chinese  Church  is  taking  an  increasing  share  of  responsibitity, 
in  relation  both  to  its  own  life  and  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  country. 
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The  present  affords  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the 
Church,  since  the  Chinese  nation  is  ripe  as  never  before  for 
the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God*  The  Republic  is  as 
yet  untried  and  is  not  without  its  perils.  Its  needs  are  the 
needs  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty :  MEN  who  love  their  country, 
MEN  to  guide  their  country*  And  who  are  these  Men,  but 
those  who  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God?  The  need  of 
China  is  MEN  of  GOD* 

P*  C  L* 


NORTH  HONAN— DESCRIPTIVE. 

North  Honan  is  ah  irregular  triangle  lying  in  North 
Latitude  35  and  East  Longitude  112,  and  is  just  opposite  the 
northern  part  of  S.  Carolina.  The  western  border  is  mountain- 
ous, the  east  a  level  plain,  and  on  the  south  the  Yellow  River 
decides  from  time  to  time  where  the  boundary  shall  be  between 
North  and  South   Honan. 

In   the   T'ai   Hang   mountain   range   lying   to   the   west, 

minerals  abound.     Good    anthracite   coal   is  found    all    along 

the    range,  and  Charigte   prefecture   (one  district) 

produces  bituminous  coal  also.     Iron,  too,  is  found 
Wealth. 

on  the  border  of  Shansi,  but  not  in  such  abundance 

as   within    that   province.      In  Chi   Yuan,   the  most   westerly 

district,  copper  aiid  silver  mines  have  been  opened,  but  are, 

through    lack    of    proper    machinerv,    not    being    extensively 

worked.     In    that   district,   too,    gold    in    small    quantities  is 

found.     The  mountains  yield  a  rich  supply  of  limestone  and 

sandstone;  the  former  providing  building  material,  the  latter 

supplying  mill-stones  to  grind  the  food  of  the  multitudes   on 

the   plain.     Gypsum  is  found  in  the  southwest.      Flints    are 

exported  to  distant  parts  where  foreign  matches  have  not  yet 

replaced  the  flint  and  steel  tinder  apparatus. 

Ages  ago  the  mountains  were  denuded  of  their  forests, 
with  disastrous  floods  and  drought,  in  part,  at  least,  as  a 
result,  and  nothing  grows  but  thorn  bushes,  fit  only  for  fuel 
or  for  burning  into  charcoal.  But  immense  as  is  the  largely 
undeveloped  wealth  lying  in  the  mountains  to  the  west,  it  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  vast  alluvial  plain  that  begins 
in  Honan  and  stretches  in  unbroken  evenness  away  to  the 
Yellow  Sea. 

For  forty  centuries  and  more,  while  other  lands  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  have  supported  for  ages  a 

flourishing  population  and  have  been  covered  over 
Agriculture.  ,     .  .     ,  , 

by  the  desert  sands,  this  land  has  been  continuous- 
ly under  cultivation.     Tradition  tells  us  of  one  Shen  Nung 
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CAMKL    TRAIN.     \V 


who,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  or  more  before  the 
Christian  era,  discovered  ngricnlture.  When  not  busy  writing 
up  his  pharmacopeia  (for  he  was  a  doctor  as  well,  and  his 
pharmacopoeia  is  still  extant),  he  busied  himself  with  the  study 
of  herbs  and  cereals.  He  it  was  who  invented  the  plough  and 
other  agricultural  implements  still  in  use  in  Honan,  though 
there  may  be  some  of  a  later  date.  Wheat,  rye.  barley, 
maize,  several  varieties  of  beans  and  millet  supply  food  for 
man  and  beast,  while  sesamum,  rape,  beans,  cotton  seed, 
castor  beans  and  peanuts  yield  their  several  oils. 

In  Hwaiking  district,  where  the  land  is  irrigated,  rice 
and  tobacco  are  grown  ;  and  it  is  in  this  district,  the  mo>t 
highly  taxed  and  most  densely-populated,  that  the  bamboo 
grows.  This  wonderful  grass,  capable  of  being  put  to  more 
uses  perhaps  than  any  other  plant,  from  a  pickle  to  a  pill-box 
and  from  a  telegraph  pole  to  a  gramophone  needle,  g Re- 
employment to  a  vast  population  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs,  fans,  baskets  and  the  like. 

Fruits  are  plentiful.  Grapes,  cherries,  and  haws  grow  in 
the  mountains,  while  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
and  persimmons  grow  on  the  plain.  The  latter  peeled  and 
dried  are  exported  in  large  quantities.     Honan,  is  rich,  too,  in 
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Textile 
Fabrics. 


such  vegetables  as  sweet 

potatoes,    taro,    turnips, 

cabbage,    onions,    leeks, 

garlic,    spinach,   lettuce, 

and     celery.        A    large 

variety    of    melons    and 

squashes  are  grown,  and 

in   the   mountains   pota-    MMHI^HHBi__ ' 

toes  from    Europe  have  LOAD  OF  persimmons,  wuan. 

been  introduced  by  the  Jesuits.     Cotton  is  grown  and  every- 
where   used.      Mohammedan    communities,    especially,    have 

large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 

Most  of  the  wool  is  exported  as  yet,  but  skins  are 
largely  used  for  winter  clothing.  Where  mulberry 
trees   will   grow,   the  silk   worm   is  reared.     Hemp, 

partly  for  making  into  rope  and  twine,  and  partly  for  weaving 

into  a  stiff  but  light  linen  cloth,  is  also  grown. 

Elm,   ash,    poplar,    willow,  with  several  varieties   of  the 

locust  and  mulberry,  are  used  in  building  and  cabinet  work, 
while  the  cypress,  essentially  the  tree  of  the  Necrop- 
olis, having  in  its  lifetime  watched  over  the  graves 

of  the  fathers,  in  its  death  furnishes  coffins  for  the  sepulture 

of  the  children. 

Within  recent  years  the  Peihan  railroad  has  been  built 

through  Honan  to  Hankow,  giving  direct  rail  communication 
with  Europe,  via  Siberia.  A  short  line  for  the 
hauling  of  coal  has  been  built  by  the  Peking 
Syndicate,   from  Taokou  our  station  on  the  Wei 

River,  to  Ch'ing  Hwa  near  Hwaiking. 

The   Yellow    River    is   too   shallow   and   treacherous   for 

extensive  navigation,  but  the  Wei,  rising  in  the  Shansi  hills 

and  traversing  all    three  prefectures  on  its   way  to  the  sea, 

affords  an  excellent  means  of  water  communication  with  the 

outside  world. 

J.  R.  M. 


Timber. 


Rail  and 
Water  Ways 


LAYING   THE   FOUNDATIONS. 

The  rising  tide  of  missionary  interest  in  Queen's  College. 
Kingston,  and  Knox  College,  Toronto,  in  the  early  eighties 
of  last  century,  caused  the  former  to  undertake  the  support 
of  Dr.  J.  F.  Smith,  and  the  latter,  that  of  Rev.  J.  Goforth,  on 
the  foreign  field. 

Korea  was  first  thought  of,   but  Dr.  Hunter  Corbett  oi 

Shantung,   persuaded    the    Foreign    Mission    Committee    that 

North    Honan   was   the    more    inviting    field. 
Choice  of  Field.       .  __  '  . 

Accordingly  Mr.  Goiorth  was  ordained  as  the 

first  missionary  to  that  section   of  China,  on   October    13th, 

1887.     Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Goforth  he   started    for    China 

on  January  19th,  1888.     Chef 00  was  chosen,  temporarily,  as 

a    base   of   operations.      By    December   of   that   year,   Dr.  and 

Mrs.   Smith,   Miss   Sutherland,    Dr.   Win.    McClure  and   Rev. 

D.  MacGillivray,  had  arrived  there.      In  September  1888,  Dr. 

Smith    and    Mr.    Goforth,    accompanied    by    two   experienced 

missionaries  of  the   A.   B.  C.  F.  M  ,   Rev.    A.   H.  Smiih  ;md 

Rev.  F.   M.   Chapin,  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection    to  North 

Honan.     South    Chihli,   North    Honan,   a    portion    of    South 

Honan  and   southwest  Shantung,  were   visited  and  the  choice 

of  North  Honan  as  the  most  suitable  field  was  confirmed.      It 

was  recommended  that  the  cities  of   Changte,  Weihwei,  and 

Hwaiking,  be  occupied  as  soon  as  possible. 

Again,   in    the    autumn   of    1889,   Dr.   McClure   and    Mr. 

Goforth,   aided   by  helpers    kindly    loaned    to    them    by    the 

American   Board  missionaries,  made  the  first  attempt  to  open 

up   North    Honan   for  permanent  occupation.     They  worked 

for    a    time    in    each    of    the    following    cities:     Changtefu, 

Hsiinhsien,    Taokou,   and    Weihweifu.       All    glasses    of    the 

people  seemed   friendly  ;  many  books   were   sold  ;   thousands 

heard    the    Gospel    and    the    sick     thronged    the 
First  Visit.       ,  '     .   .  .        , 

physician  as  in  the  days  of  the   Master.      By   the 

end  of  1889  the  Mission  base  had  been   moved  from  Chefoo  in 
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eastern  Shantung",  to  Linch'iugchou  in  western  Sh  intung. 
This  was  a  decided  advantage  as  the  latter  place  was  much 
nearer  Honan.  That  year  the  Mission  was  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  Rev.  J.  H.  and  Mrs.  MacVicar,  Rev.  M.  and  Mrs. 
MacKenzie,  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  MacDougall,  Miss  Margaret  I. 
Macintosh  and  Miss  Jennie  Graham. 

In  February  1890,  the  Honan  Presbytery  of  the  Can- 
adian Presbyterian  Church,  was  formed  at  Uncli' ingchou. 
Immediately  afterwards,  Dr.  McClure  and  Mr.  MacGillivray 
left  to  tour  in  the  Changte  district  and  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Goforth  in  the  Weihwei  district,  of  Honan.      The  innate  con- 


IX     A     WAVSII) 


servatism  of  the  Chinese  literati  had  asserted  itself  during 
the  interval,  so  that  everywhere  the  reception  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  the  former  visit.  The  hostility  in  Changte 
cit}'  became  so  pronounced  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  with- 
draw to  Shwei  Yieh,  forty-five  li  to  the  West. 
Their  enemies  followed  the  party  thither  and  they 
were  ordered  out  of  Shwei  Yieh,  but  the  doctor,  having  oper- 
ated on  a  harelip,  refused  to  budge  until  it  was  healed.  They 
went  to  other  centres  only  to  meet  with  similar  opposition. 
Dr.  Smith   and   Mr.  Goforth   had   fared   better,  but  the  enemy 


Hostility. 


H 
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was  at  work.  The  gentry  at  Hsiinhsien  tried  to  persuade 
the  magistrate  to  expel  them,  but  Dr.  Smith  had  operated  on 
the  eyes  of  one  of  the  latter's  chief  men,  Chou  Lao  Ch'ang, 
and  had  restored  his  sight.  Consequently  the  gentry  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  missionaries  alone.  How  providential 
that  God,  in  such  a  famed  idol  centre  as  Hsiinhsien,  should 
convert  Mr.  Chou,  restore  his  sight,  and  use  the  words  of  that 
eloquent  old  man  ever  since  to  thresh  idolatry  as  with  a 
flail  !  The  same  magistrate,  Mr.  Hwang,  protected  the 
missionaries  during  their  visit  to  Taok'ou.  At  Weihwei 
the  reception  was  cold,  but  there  was  no  open  hostility. 

On  the  advice  of  experienced 
missionaries,  who  thought  that 
the  opposition  in  large  centres, 
in  this  notoriously  hostile  pro- 
vince, would  be  too  great  mean- 
while for  us  to  overcome,  we 
I  decided    to    secure    footholds   in 

y  £  smaller    places.      Ch'mvang.    in 

1  j/Slmr     '  I*    •!#      ^ie     Chaugte     prefecture,     and 

:    "Jf      ?■  Hsinchen    in   the    Weihwei    pre- 

,:     "        *        *  \Z»        \  '    lecture,  both  accessible  by  river. 

M*  SgPJ    were   selected  as  the  best   sites. 

^i      *  K  In    the    late    autumn 

\r +.S         \iw?m  ft    Ch'uwang.  mr 

of  1890,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gill  iv  ray  and  Dr.  McClure  rented 
premises  in  Ch'uwaug  and 
moved  into  them.  But  they  had 
scarcely  settled  down  when  a 
mob  rushed  in  and  made  off 
with  every  thing  the  brethren 
possessed,  except  the  kitchen 
stove.  The  British  authoiities 
took  the  matter  up  and  by 
March  1891  a  favourable  settle- 
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meut  was  arrived  at,  by  which  it  was  made  plain  that  our 
missionaries  had  a  right  to  reside  in  Houan.  Houses  were 
secured  at  Hsinchen,  too,  so  that  before  the  end  of  1891, 
several  families  were  resident  within  the  field  which  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  had  set  out  to  bring  into 
subjection  to  our  L,ord  and  Saviour. 

At  the  beginning:  of  1892,  the  evangelistic  and  medical 
work  was  being  widely  extended.  That  year  was  a  record 
one  at  the  Ch'uwang  hospital,  with  twenty-eight  thousand 
treatments,  fifty-four  of  these  being  successful  cataract  opera- 
tions. The  Gospel  was  preached  in  all  the  surrounding 
villages  and  preaching  tours  were  made  to  populous  centres 
in  Honan  and  Chihli  provinces,  as  far  as  one  and  two  hundred 
//from  the  central  station.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  for 
the  first  time,  work  was  carried  on  at  the  Hsiinhsien  fair. 
That  place  being  the  most  famous  idolatrous  centre  in  North 

Honan,  preaching  to  its  great  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
Hsiinhsien      .  .  . 

has  ever  since,  year    by    year,  been  an  important 

factor  in  the  evangelizing  of  the  whole  field.    In  the 

autumn  of  1892,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm,  Dr.  L,ucinda  Graham 

and  Mr.  Grant  came  to  Honan  as  new  recruits.     But  ill-health 

had  caused  the  MacVicar  and  MacDougall  families  to  return 

to   the  homeland.      The   same  year  saw  all  the  missionaries 

moved  into  Honan  and  housed  at  Ch'uwang  and  Hsinchen. 

All  through  1893  the  wrork  in  all  departments  continued 

to   expand    with    ever-widening    influence.      The    hate    and 

prejudice  of   many   were   giving  way  to  a  spirit  of   enquiry. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  against  all 

that  the  Mission  sought  to  promote.     One  symptom  of  this 

was  the  scurrilous  pamphlets  which  appeared,  libelling  us  in 

the  vilest  words  of  which  the  Chinese  language  is   capable. 

Another  was  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Chang- 
Entrance  to  .   .  ...    .  .  ,  .    ,  , 

tefu  gentry  guild  in  trying  to  hinder  us  even  from 
Changtefu.  &         j    &  .      & 

entering  the  city.  Notice  of  these  conditions  was 
sent  to  the  British    minister,  Sir   Nicholas    O'Connor.      His 
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prompt  and  energetic  action  went  far  to  give  ns  an  entrance 
into  Changte,  for  it  took  away  from  the  people  that  fear  of 
the  scholar  and  official  classes,  which  had  np  to  this  time, 
kept  them  from  offering  any  property  to  us.  The  immediate 
result  was  that  dozens  of  places  were  offered  to  the  Mission 
and  one  of  these,  the  beginning  of  the  present  Changte  com- 
pound, was  secured  in  1894.  A  combination  of  circumstance^ 
tended  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  cause  during  the  year 
1894.      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gofdrth,     Dr.    and    Mrs.    McClnre    all 


returned  to  Canada   on    furlough  ;    Dr.    Smith   was   invalided 

home  in  June.  Later,  Mrs.  Malcolm  and  Dr.  Lncinda  Graham 
fell  victims  to  cholera,  and  Dr.  Malcolm  and  Miss  Macintosh 
also  returned  for  a  time  to  Canada.  War  had  been  declared 
between  China  and  Japan. 

Though  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  Mr.  Goforth  and 
Dr.  Malcolm  returned  to  Honan  in  April  1895.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Slimmon,  who   had  been  with  the  China  Inland  Mission  since 
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1884  and  now  joined  our  staff,  accompanied  them.  In  May, 
Mr.  Goforth  commenced  the  permanent  occupation  of  Chang- 
tefu  as  a  new  mission  centre.  This  was  the  third,  and  as 
events  proved,   the  first  permanent  mission  centre  in  North 

Honan.     Changte,  as  seen  at  the  outset,  was  one 

Foundation        r  ,,        ,  ,  r  .     .  T. 

ot  the  places  chosen  tor  a  mission  centre.  It  was 
of  Changte 

Station        °  ''  strong    opposition    at    first    encountered 

there,  which  caused  a  less  important  site  to  be 
accepted  ;  the  real  objective  had  always  been  this  prefectural 
city.  On  the  land  already  purchased,  houses,  small  but 
sufficient,  were  ready  by  October  and  Mrs.  Goforth  moved 
from  Ch'uwang.  Mr.  MacGillivray  and  Dr.  Menzies  (who 
had  joined  the  Mission  during  the  year)  also  moved  to 
Changte.  The  first  foreign  woman  to  reside  at  this-  centre 
aroused  the  Chinese  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch.  With  a 
view  to  winning  as  many  as  possible  the  gateway  was  open 
daily  and  all  the  day.  It  might  truly  be  said  that  preaching 
continued  from  daylight  till  dark  and  even  after  dark.  This 
was  very  exhausting  work,  but  we  believe  that  it  was  the 
foundation  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  effort  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  from  Changte  station.  Enquirers  soon 
began  to  appear,  comiug  both  from  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  Roman  Catholics  began  to  interfere  with 
our  converts,  but  with  little  success.  During  the  year  twelve 
persons  were  baptized  and  twenty-nine  recorded  as  catechu- 
mens. Among  those  now  baptized  were  Mr.  Chou  and  his 
son,  Mr.  Wang,  the  graduate,  and  his  son,  also  Mr.  Ch'eng 
and  Wang  Fu  Lin  with  his  brother.  The  practice  of  inviting- 
promising  church-members  to  accompany  the  missionary 
touring,  with  only  their  travelling  expenses  paid,  was  insti- 
tuted at  this  time.  The  Mission  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  on  the  field  of  Rev.  Kenneth  MacLennan,  and  Mrs. 
MacL,ennan,  in  the  spring,  and  Dr.  Dow,  Dr.  James  Menzies, 
and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mitchell,  in  the  autumn. 

J.  G. 
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THE  ASSAULT   UPON   HEATHENISM. 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  Christ  was 
to  find  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  people.  As  time 
passed  there  came  with  it  a  growing  confidence  in  His 
messengers  and  their  message.  The  crowds  of  patients  which 
thronged  the  Ch'uwang  dispensary  afforded  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  sowing  of  the  good  seed.  From  all 
the  centres  occupied,  tours  were  constantly  made,  into  the 
surrounding  country.  This  year,  1896,  was  marked  by  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  win  over  some 
of  our  Church  members  to  their  communion.  This  neces- 
sitated more  frequent  visitation  of  Christian  communities  as 
well  as  more  attention  to  station  classes  designed  to  instruct 
church  members  and  catechumens.  Mr.  Go  forth  had  a  four 
days'  debate,  before  a  Chinese  audience,  with  the  Italian 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Father  Brambillo,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  priest  losing  his  temper  and  using  language 
which  did  not  much  honour  his  ecclesiastical  robes.  A 
couple  of  years  later  Mr.  Goforth  again  met  him,  under 
similar  circumstances,  at  Hsiaochai,  Little  Fort,  and  van- 
quished him.  This  victory  terminated  once  for  all  the 
frequent  boastings  of  the  priests,  that  the  Protestants  were 
afraid  to  meet  them  in  debate  and  also  the  dissemination  of 
many  false  stories  about  Protestants.  This  year  two  lady 
workers,  Miss  Pyke  and  Miss  Robb,*    reached  the  field. 

The  following  year,  1897,  saw  an   aggregate  attendance 

at  station  classes,  of  eighty-seven  men  and  seventeen  women. 

Two    missionaries,    with    fifteen    Chinese    helpers, 

attended  the  Hsunhsren  fair  and  obtained  good 
Progress.  & 

audiences  both  in  the  mat  tent  and  on  the  moun- 
tain-side. Several  of  those  who  heard  seemed  deeply  in- 
terested and  gave  in  their  names.  At  Changte  the  Chinese 
Christians  undertook  the  support  of  Mr.  Hoa,  as  an  Kvangel- 

*  Later  became  Mrs.  Dr.  Menzies. 
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ist,  at  a  salary  of  about  two  dollars  gold  per  month.  T 
evangelists  from  Shantung  province,  Messrs  Li.  Ma  and  Tu 
rendered  valuable  service  during  these  years  when  our  own 
Mission  had  not  yet  been  able  to  train  men  for  such  work. 
It  was  still  necessary,  too,  to  have  close  supervision  of  all 
Chiuese  workers,  so  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  send  out 
Chinese  to  preach  without  a  misMonary  accompanying  them. 
Mr.  MacGillivray  went  to  Canada  on  regular  furlough  in 
May.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacLennan  withdrew  from  the  field  in 
April,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  latter.  On  a  request  of, 
Presbytery  for  reinforcements,  Rev.  J  Griffith  and  Dr.  P.  C. 
Leslie  joined  our  staff  in  November.  Mr.  Griffith,  having  left 
Canada  hurriedly,  had  not  yet  received  ordination.  He  was 
accordingly,  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Honan,  at  Chang- 
tefu,  on  December  29th,  1897.  Mr.  MacKenzie  also  returned 
from  furlough. 

In  September  1898,  occurred  the  coup  d' Hat  nf  the  Kin- 
press  Dowager.  Gathering  about  her  a  strong  force  of  sol- 
diers she  seized  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu,  whom 
proposed  reforms  she  regarded  with  consternation,  and  made 
him  sign  his  own  sentence  of  retirement.  Then  followed  a 
conservative,  reactionary  policy  which  affected  the  fortunes 
of  the  whole  Empire.  Mr.  Sliinmon's  absence  from  Hsinchen 
for  six  months   and  that  of  Dr.    Malcolm   for  the  large  part 

of  the  year,  greatly  curtailed  the  work  there. 
Willing  Hearers. 

Messrs.  Goforth,  MacKenzie,   Grant.   Mitchell 

and  Griffith,  with  a  large  number  of  Chinese  helpers,  preached 

and   sold   Gospels   and    tracts   at    the    Hsiinhsien    fair    where 

they  met  with  a  much  better  reception  than  in  any  previous 

year.     Heathenism  was  here  face  to  face  with  the  Gospel  of 

God's  redeeming  grace   in   Christ,    but   with   all   its  wiles  it 

could    not    prevent    the    True    Light    from    entering    some 

darkened    hearts.     These    men    would    return    to    their    own 

districts  to  study  the  books  which  they  had  secured  and  to 

give  the  new-found  faith  a  trial. 


THE    ASSAULT    UPON    HEATHENISM.  2  1 


A   PARTY   ON   THEIR   WAY   TO   HURN    INCENSE   IN    TEMPLE    AT   HSUNHSrEN. 

The  year  1899  opened  with  much  promise;  a  more  ready 
hearing  was  given  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  than  ever 
before  and,  though  there  was  much  unrest  within  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shantung,  comparative  quiet 
prevailed  in  Honan.     The  attitude  of  the  Chinese 

.     „,  generallv,    was    one    of    greater    cordiality    than 

the  Storm.      &  J '  &  J 

hitherto,  and  additions  to  the  number  of  catechu- 
mens were  more  rapid  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Mission.  Weihweifu  and  Hwaikingfu  were  visited 
frequently  and  for  long  periods  throughout  the  year.  At  the 
former  city,  land  suitable  for  a  compound  was  examined  by 
two  of  the  missionaries  and  reported  upon  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Presbytery  in  1900.  Station  classes  for  men  and 
women,  held  at  the  several  stations,  had  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  fifty-seven  re- 
spectively.  Early  in  the  year,  the  hsicn  magistrates  and 
other  officials,  who  were  assembled  at  Ch'uwang  to  receive  the 
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newly -appointed  Governor  of  Hon  an,  showed  unprecedented 
friendliness  in  calling  several  times  at  the  Mission  during  their 
stay  in  the  town.  In  October,  the  Rev.  Donald  MaeGillivray . 
in    response    to    an    urgent    appeal    for    assistance     in    work 

designed  to  reach  the 
scholar  and  official  cla 
of  China,  removed  from 
Honan  to  Shanghai  to 
engage  in  translation  in 
connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian literature  Societx 
Presbytery  consequent!) 
appealed  for  an  additional 
minister  to  be  sent  to 
Honan.  The  first  cha- 
pel  erected  with  Chinese 
funds  was  this  year 
opened  at  Touknng.  Tlu 
Bell-Smith  Chapel,  pn 
sen  ted  by  Mrs.  Goforth, 
to  Changtefu  station,  also 
n     to    be     used      foi 


preachin< 


Tin 


year 


CONFUCIAN    bHKINE 


of  xuk  iNWBK  city,  wuan.  ended  with  increasing 
disturbances  in  Shantung  and  Chihli  provinces,  but  these 
had  not  as  yet  extended  to  Honan  except  in  so  far  as  a 
general  state  of  unrest  prevailed  here. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Hood  arrived  in   Honan  in  the  autumn  of  the 

year  and  applied   himself  diligently   to  the  study  ot  the  Ian 
guage.      Miss  Dr.  Wallace  also  came  to  assist  in  work  among 
women  and   was  similarly  engaged  until  she  joined  the  party 
going  north  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 


\V.   H.  G 


$ 
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A  few  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  an  ominous  calm,  and  then 
the  full  force  of  a  cyclone.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  course  of 
events  in  Honan  in  1900. 

The  year  was  ushered  in  with  sudden  raids  of  marauding 
bauds,  upon  men  and  villages  wealthy  enough  to  tempt  the 
daring  of  hungry  men.  Crops  had  failed  and  men  were  desper- 
ate. Villages,  once  confederated  for  resistance  to  aggression, 
now  united  to  rob  other  places  outside  their  league.  Payment 
of  taxes  was  resisted  by  force.  Officials  and  people  came  into 
violent  collision.  This,  in  one  instance  near  Changtefu, 
resulted  in  a  battle,  the  ghastly  aftermath  of  which  was  the 
deliberate  roasting  to  death  of  about  one  hundred  desperate 
men  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  heathen  temple.  Fortunately 
the  number  included  many  of  the  most  violent  men  of  the 
region,  and  after  their  death  a  seeming  peace  reigned  for  a 
time. 

But  all  through  the  spring  and  early  summer,  men's 
hearts  seemed  full  of  forebodings  of  some  coming  trouble. 
Violent  and  significant  incidents  were  occurring  in 
other  northern  provinces.  Hard-riding  Imperial 
couriers  constantly  passed  north  and  south  carrying 
urgent  government  despatches.  Rumours  of  the  rapid  spread 
of  a  new  secret  organization  of  "  Boxers"  were  daily  heard. 
These  zealots  claimed  to  be  impervious  to  rifle-ball  or  sword- 
thrust.  When  their  plans  were  perfected  they  would  sudden- 
ly rid  China  of  every  hated  foreigner.  Secret  preparation  for 
this  was  said  to  be  going  on  on  all  sides.  In  June  the  storm 
broke.  With  no  railway,  telegraph,  or  post-office  connection 
with  the  coast  }^et  in  existence,  and  the  Mission  courier 
service  overland  to  Tientsin  strangely  interrupted,  we  had 
begun  to  wonder  what  could  be  taking  place  in  the  North. 
Suddenly  a  message  came  through  from  Tientsin  announcing 
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a  widespread  outbreak  in  the  North  and  East,  and  com- 
manding missionaries  resident  in  the  interior  to  flee  for 
their  lives. 

Drs.  McClure  and  Menzies  and  their  families,  together 
with  Miss  Dr.  Wallace,  were  already  on  the  river,  half-way 
to    Tientsin,    for    a    needed    rest.      Warnings   of   the    coming 

storm   fortunately   reached  them  in   time  to  save 
The  Flight.        ,  ,  ,  , 

the   party   and    enable    them   to   escape   eastward 

into  Shantung  province,  where  the  elements  of  disorder 
were  being  held  in  check  by  Governor  Yuan  Shih  K'ai. 
After  much  hardship  and  many  adventures,  which  might  any 
day  suddenly  have  resulted  in  a  terrible  tragedy,  they  reached 
Chefoo  in  safety.  Those  remaining  in  Honan  were  less  for- 
tunate. Hemmed  in  on  all  other  sides,  an  attempt  to  reach 
Hankow  overland  alone  remained  as  a  possibility.  Mr. 
Murdoch  MacKenzie  and  Dr.  Leslie  and  their  families,  to- 
gether with  Miss  Margaret  Macintosh  and  Dr.  Dow,  effected 
their  escape  from  Ch'uwang  and,  going  west  to  Changtefu. 
there  joined  Mr.  Goforth  and  family,  Miss  Pyke  and  Messrs 
Griffith  and  Hood.  Next  day,  June  28th,  the  whole  partv 
started  south  on  ten  freight  carts,  with  straw-mat  awnings 
arranged  to  shelter  as  much  as  possible  from  the  blazing 
sun.  At  the  Yellow  River,  three  engineers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Peking  Syndicate,  together  with  Messrs.  Slimmon 
and  Mitchell  and  their  families,  were  overtaken.  Though 
seldom  far  separated,  the  two  parties  continued  to  travel 
separately. 

For  ten  days  careful  management  and  night  departures 
from  hostile  cities  saved  the  refugees  from  attack,  but  on  July 
8th,  after  lying  on  the  defensive  all  the  preceding  night,  the 
Changte  party  fell  into  a  cunningly-laid  trap.  But  few  minute- 
of  struggle  were  required  to  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
armed  multitudes  attacking  them.  Mules  were  first  killed  or 
wounded  ;  then  the  missionaries  were  attacked.  Mr.  Goforth 
and  Dr.  Leslie  were  severely  wounded  ;  Mr.  MacKenzie  and 
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Mr.  Griffith  received  less  dangerous  sword-slashes.      All  were 

drenched   with    blood   and  supposed  that  the  last 
The  Attack.  ,  ,  .  .  . 

moment  had  come,  when  suddenly   the  attacking 

force,  unable  to  keep  their  compact  to  defer  the  looting  until 
the  foreigners  had  been  killed,  began  to  fight  among  them- 
selves for  the  spoil.  Quick  to  seize  the  opportunity,  so 
providentially  given,  the  party  abandoned  everything  and 
fled,  Dr.  Leslie,  the  only  one  unable  to  move,  being  dragged 
on  to  a  cart  which  a  servant  was  fortunately  able  to  release 
from  the  tangle  and  drive  away  from  the  scene.  Though 
afterwards  held  up  at  the  points  of  swords  and  daggers,  robbed 
of  clothing,  watches,  rings,  etc.,  by  inferior  bands  of  looters, 
they  succeeded  in  escaping  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 
Here  they  were  compelled  to  sit  down  in  the  dusty  road, 
surrounded  by  shouting  mobs  of  unsympathetic  onlookers, 
and  thus  to  spend  the  whole  of  that  burning  July  Sabbath 
in  hunger,  thirst  and  vain  surmises  as  to  what  the  end 
would  be. 

Of  the  remarkable  experiences  and  providential  deliver- 
ances of  the  next  two  or  three  days :  the  strange  night  in 
Nanyangfu  city,  the  accidental  separation  of  Mr.  Griffith  and 

little  Paul  Goforth  from  their  companions,  the 
Re-union.  .  ,  r  , 

re-union  with  them  twenty-four  hours  later  bear- 
ing fifty  taels  of  silver  which  seemed  to  have  been  verily 
picked  up  on  the  road  and  which  delivered  the  whole  party 
from  great  danger  ;  of  these  things  and  of  the  re-union  with 
the  engineers  and  other  missionaries  who  had  escaped  the 
attack,  and  from  whom  great  help  and  kindness  was  received 
later,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  here.  They  have  been 
recorded  elsewhere,  though  unfortunately  not  yet  in  a  form 
easily  accessible  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

Once  across  the  border  into  Hupeh  province,  protection 
was  fairly  well  assured  from  the  great  Viceroy  Chang  Chih 
Tung,  by  whose  orders  houseboats  were  prepared  to  carry 
the  refugees  down  the  Han  River  to  Hankow,  which  city  was 
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reached  on  July  21 — twenty-four  days  after  the  departure 
from  Changtefu.  From  Hankow  the  party  proceeded  at  once 
by  steamer  to  Shanghai,  seeing  on  the  way  many  evidences  of 
the  fact  that  like  a  match  to  gunpowder,  one  unwise  official 
act  might  have  set  the  whole  Yangtse  valley  in  a  blaze, 
in  sympathy  with  North  China. 

On  July  27th,  1900,  the  Presbytery  of  Honan  met  in  a 
most  unusual  place  (380  Honan  Road,  Shanghai)  and  after 
being  constituted  immediately  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — "That  we,  the  members  of  Honan  Presbytery,  as  our 
first  act  after  the  recent  terrible  events  in  Honan,  do  hereb\ 
express  our  profound  gratitude  to  God  for  the  marvellous 
deliverance  vouchsafed,  whereby  every  member  of  the  Mis 
sion,  male  and  female,  escaped  to  the  coast  with  their  lives  ; 
and  do  hereby  solemnly  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  God's 
service  in  behalf  of  the  salvation  of  China."  In  view  of  the 
dark  political  outlook  in  China  it  was  deemed  wise  that  tho^e 
most  severely  wounded,  and  also  several  other  members  of 
the  Mission,  should  proceed  at  once  to  Canada.  Messrs. 
Slimmon  and  Mitchell  joined  the  British  forces  in 
Tientsin  as  interpreters,  the  latter  leaving  his 
bride  to  reside  in  Shanghai.  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Hood  went 
to  Chefoo  to  continue  language-study,  while  Dr.  McClure 
also  located  in  the  latter  place  in  order  to  attempt  the  opening 
up  of  communications  with  the  suffering  Christians  in  Honan 
and  to  look  after  other  interests  of  the  Mission.  All  others 
returned  to  the  homeland. 

Meantime,  in  Honan,  many  Christians  were  terrorized, 
robbed  and  tortured,  and  some  left  in  a  very  distressing 
condition.  To  these  were  forwarded  by  couriers,  such  small 
amounts  of  silver  as  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  would 
allow.  As  the  months  passed,  famine  conditions  began  to 
prevail  in  the  province  and  famine  fever  broke  out  in  some 
districts.  Women  and  children  were  openly  sold  for  trifliug 
sums  and  many  died  of  starvation. 
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In  the  summer  of  1901,  permission  was  secured  from 
Viceroy  L,i  Hung  Chang  for  the  return  to  Houan  of  the  five 
men  mentioned  above.  Though  a  trip  to  Peking 
was  necessary  before  the  consent  of  the  British 
Minister  could  be  obtained,  yet  this  was  eventual- 
ly secured  and,  early  in  September,  the  party  started  in  house- 
boats     from       Tientsin, 


Permission 
to  Return. 


PROCESSION     OF     JUIj»SIUIS  ARIES    AMD    THEIR     ESCORT 
RETURNING    TO    CH'UWANG,    I9OI. 


under  the  escort  of  a 
Chinese  gunboat.  Every- 
where along  the  route 
officials  seemed  most 
anxious  to  atone,  by  a 
friendly  attitude,  for  past 
hostility.  At  one  point 
on  the  river,  ghastly 
evidence  was  seen  that 
the  Boxer  propaganda, 
once  let  loose,  had  in 
places  speedily  degenerated  into  a  programme  of  loot.  A 
row  of  human  heads  hung  in  cages  at  a  bend  of  the  river, 
and  a  new  (propitiatory)  ancestral  temple  near  at  baud, 
brought  from  the  boatmen  the  story  that  when  Tientsin 
gave  itself  over  to  Boxerism,  three  wealthy  families,  loading 
their  valuables  on  boats,  started  for  Honan  hoping  for 
greater  quietness  until  the  storm  had  blown  over.  One 
evening  their  boats  anchored  for  the  night  at  this  river 
bend.  Soon  a  band  of  Boxers  appeared,  declaring  that 
all  on  board  must  submit  to  be  bound  until  the  boats 
were  searched  for  evidence  that  their  occupants  were  Chris- 
tians. If  this  were  not  found  no  harm,  so  they  said,  would 
be  done  to  anyone.  Protests  were  in  vain,  so,  confident  that 
no  such  faith  was  represented  among  them,  the  whole  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  women  and  children, 
submitted  to  be  bound  on  the  bank.  No  sooner  was  this 
process  completed  than  the  champions  of  heathenism  set   to 
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and  murdered  every  soul  of  these,  their  fellow-countrymen, 
in  cold  blood,  in  order  to  pillage  their  boats.  The  caged 
heads  and  new  ancestral  temple  represented  the  efforts  which 
Chinese  officials  had  of  late  been  making  to  avenge  this 
awful  deed. 

On  our  reaching  Honan  on  September  23rd,  we  found 
Ch'uwang  and  Hsincheu  stations  entirely  wrecked  But  the 
buildings  at  Chaugte,  which  had  been  occupied  for  over  a 
year  by  hundreds  of  Chinese  troops  and  their  officer-,  wen 
still  standing.  Though  considerably  damaged,  they  afforded 
a  foothold  from  which  to  begin  the  work  o(  re-construction. 
Some  weeks  were  immediately  given  to  the  hearing  of  claims 
for  losses  suffered  by  the  Christians  and  filially  a  total  of 
nearly  three  thousand  dollars  silver  was  allowed  and  prompt- 
ly settled  by  the  officials. 


FIRST    INSTALMENT    OF    RETURNED    GOODS,     I9OI     (CHANGTBFC). 

In  December,  1901,  the  Emperor,  Empress   Dowager  and 

court — a    procession   of  nearly  three  thousand  I  ^,000  i  carts 

passed   through   Changte,  returning  to  Peking   from 

ange  °      exile  in   Shensi.      Soon  doors  were  wider  open   for 
Attitude. 

the   preaching   of   the  Gospel  in   Honan    than    evei 

before.      In  January,   1902,  Presbytery   met   and   recorded   the 

fact  of  a  wonderful   change  in   the  Chinese  Government   and 
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official  attitude  toward  Protestant  missions;  also  that  "for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Chinese  missions,  we  are  able 
to  say  that  the  capital  of  every  province  has  been  taken 
possession  of  in  the  uarae  of  Christ, — the  last  two  most  no- 
toriously anti-foreign  capitals,  those  of  Hunan  and.  Honan,  re- 
ceiving missionaries  within  their  walls."  The  following  minute 
was  also  placed  on  record  before  the  close  of  the  meetings:  — 
"  That  at  the  close  of  this,  our  first  regular  meeting  of  Pres- 
bytery since  our  return  to  Honan,  we  place  on  record  our 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  wonderful  manifesta- 
tion of  His  great  power,  mercy  and  goodness  to  ns  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  Mission,  in  that  He  has  permitted  us  thus 
to  assemble  in  Honan  once  more,  and  in  that  He  has  heard  the 
many  prayers  that  were  offered,  and  enabled  our  Chinese 
converts  to  stand  firm  in  the  faith  and  witness  a  good  con- 
fession, through  much  tribulation  and  suffering,  so  that  in 
spite  of  our  fears  and  lack  of  faith  we  found  the  little  flock 
entrusted  to  our  care  full  of  courage  and  hope  for  the 
future  and  not  one  of  them  perished.  Be  it  further  resolved 
that  since  God  has,  in  spite  of  our  many  failures  and  shortcom- 
ings, graciously  permitted  us  to  return  to  our  field  of  labour, 
we,  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  cousecrate  ourselves  afresh  to 
His  service  and  pray  that  as  He  has  been  with  us  in  the  past, 
so  He  will  be  with  us  in  the  future  to  guide  and  sustain  in  all 
the  work  to  which  He  has  called  us,  and  that  we  praise  Him 
for  the  exceeding  bright  and  promising  prospect  He  has  set 
before  us,  encouraging  us  to  make  further  and  greater  efforts 
to  make  known  the  glad  Gospel  of  Salvation  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ." 

At  this  same  meeting  there  was  planned  an  advance  upon 
the  cities  of  Weihweifu  and  Hwaikingfu,  in  which  places  the 
Mission  had  not  succeeded  in  securing  a  foothold  previous 
to  1900.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
committee  for  men  and  money  with  which  to  meet  the  new 
opportunity. 
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In  June,  1902,  Presbytery  petitioned  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  to  take  definite  recognition  of  educational  work, 
which  in  the  past  had  been  supported  by  private  subscriptions 
only,  and  to  allow  an  annual  estimate  therefor.  This  the 
committee  consented  to  do. 

During  the  summer 
Mr.  Mitchell  succeeded 
in  securing  outside  the 
western  suburb  of  Wei 
hweifu  city,  about  seven 
English  More**  of  land 
admirably  suited 
mission  activity  and  foi 
residence.  Preparations 
were  soon  under  way  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  same.  September  brought  to 
the  Mission  one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  in  its  historv  . 
through  the  sudden  and  lonely  death  from  cholera,  of  Mr.  T 
Craigie  Hood,  at  Hwaikingfu.  Presbytery  had  appointed 
him  to  begin  his  work  at  that  centre.  To  Messrs  Mitchell 
and  Griffith  fell  the  sad  task  of  Laying  his  body  to  rest  on  the 
newly-acquired  land  ;it  Weihweifu.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  Rev.  J.  H.  Bruce  came  to  the  field  as  a  new  recruit. 
The  year  1903  marks  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the 
original  purposes  of  the  Mission,  viz.:  to  occupy  the  three 
prefectural  cities  north  oi  the  Yellow  River,  for  it  was  during 
this  year  that  laud  was  purchased  at  H walking,  the  last  ot 
the  three  places.  About  seven  English  acres  were  obtained 
outside  the  north  wall  of  the  city  and  a  Mission  station 
founded.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Presbytery  ap- 
pointed a  small  committee  to  visit  the  counties  of  Wuan  and 
Shehsien  and  report  upon  the  advisability  or  otherwise  ot 
handing  them  over  to  the  care  of  a  sister  Mission.  This 
region  has  since  become  the  territory  worked  from  our  new 
station  of  Wuan.  J.  C.  G. 
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The  dying  appeal  of   the  Rev.  T.  C.  Hood,   for  another 

laborer  to  take  his  place,  greatly  stirred  the  home  church  and 

in  response  to  it  the  writer  of  this   article,  accompanied  by 

Rev.  H.  M.  Clark,  came  to  Honan  in  October,  1903.     These 

were  the  first  recruits  from  the  Eastern  section  of  our  church, 

to   join    our   Honan    Mission.     The    same   year     Miss   Isabel 

Macintosh   and   Miss  Robertson*,    from   the  Western  church, 

also  came  as  lady -workers.      So  that  during  this  eventful  year 

"  union  "    between  East  and   West,  was  con- 
Es.st  And  W^Gst 

summated  in  Honan.     Kipling  may  be  correct 

when   he  says   that  :      ''East   is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and 

never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule  and  our  Mission 
in  Honan  is  one  of  them,  for  in  it  almost  every  province  in 
Canada  is  represented  and  all  are  united. 

The  year  1904  saw  a  further  increase  in  our  .staff  through 

the  coming  of  Rev.  J.  A.  and   Mrs.  Mowatt  and   Rev.  A.  W. 

and  Mrs.  Lochead.     In   the  same  year  the  greater 

J*„        part  of  our  Mission  compound  at  Hwaikinefu,  con- 
the  Old.       h  F  & 

sisting  of  five  residences,  a  hospital   and    hospital 

chapel,  was  completed.  This  was  also  the  closing  year  of 
the  civil  service  examinations  under  the  old  regime.  The 
writer  well  remembers  how,  for  several  da)7s,  his  little  Chi- 
nese habitation  in  Hwaiking,  consisting  of  one  room  with 
two  windows  within  which,  in  fear  and  trembling — with  the 
cold — he  was  seeking  to  pick  up  some  "learned  scraps"  of 
the  Chinese  language,  was  bombarded  with  students  from 
every  part  of  the  compass.  All  ages  were  represented.  One 
old  man,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  afterwards  became 
a  Christian,  was  there  "trying  again,"  just  as  keen  and 
hopeful   of  graduating  as  if   he  had    never   failed   on    former 


*  Later  became  Mrs.  G,  M.  Ross 
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occasions.  The  great  majority,  however,  were  young  men. 
many  of  them  seemingly  bright  and  courteous.  It  was  a 
great  opportunity   and  the   last  time  that   the   missionary   and 

his  evangelist  were  per- 
mitted to  meet  and 
preach  to  such  large 
numbers  of  influential 
nitrii  as  those  who  wen- 
then  assembled  at  all  the 
prefectural  cities.  By  the 
next  year  "old  things" 
had  passed  away.  The 
old  system  of  education, 
based  exclusively  on  the  writings  of  the  Sage,  was  superseded 
by  the  new  learning  from  the  West  and  the  students  were 
henceforth  to  take  their  examinations  where  they  had  been 
attending  school. 

This  change  in  the  curriculum  marks  the  dawn  of  B  new 
and  better  day  for  China  and  for  our  Honan  Mission.  The 
student  class  became  more  approachable  ;  the  thought  gradual- 
ly worked  its  way  into  their  minds  that  they  didn't  know 
everything.  They  found  out  that  the  Western  world  had 
also  a  few  students  and  several  books  that  were  well  worth 
reading;  that  the  wise  men  were  not  all  from  the  Hast. 
Western  learning  and  the  religion  of  the  West,  were  now- 
coming  to  their  own  in  China. 

During  the  year  1905,  Mis>  K.  MacLennan.  B.A..  B 
graduate  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  arrived  on  the 
field  and  was  stationed  at  Weihweifu.  With  1906.  came 
much  needed  reinforcements  for  medical  work.  Dr.  Malcolm 
had  been  compelled,  through  illness  in  his  family,  to  with- 
draw from  the  field.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Scott  and  Dr. 
O.  S.  McMurtry,  Rev.  A.  and  Mrs  Thomson.  Rev. 
Gillies    and     Mrs.    Kadie,    Miss    M.    Thomson  S:    and    Miss   E. 


*  Later  became  Mrs.  Bruce, 
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McGill  formed  the  new  party  arriving  in  the  autumn.  The 
Mission  had  a  visit  from  our  beloved  secretary,  Dr.  Mackay,  in 
the  autumn  of  1907.  On  his  round-the-world  tour,  he  visited 
all  the  Missions  of  our  church  in  the  East.  After  his  time  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Go- 
forth,  he  remained  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the  North.  He 
then  spent  the  months  of  October  and  November  in  visiting  all 
the  different  centres  of  our  Honan  Mission  and,  at  the  close 
of  his  tour,  assisted  at  a  united  conference  of  the  Christians 
which  was  held  at  Weihweifu.  By  his  tactful  kindness  and 
ringing  message  he  endeared  himself  to  everybody.  He  had 
many  a  "stirring"  drive  over  the  plains  of  North  Honan. 
During  the  same  year  our  Mission  was  also  favoured  with 
visits  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger,  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King,  all  of  Montreal. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  have  been  "successfully  operated 
on  for  Foreign  Missions."  Mr.  King,  although  a  successful 
business  man.  has  since  given  up  all  his  time  to  the  cause  of 
missions.  In  1908  Mrs.  McLachlan  of  Gnelph  was  a  visitor 
to  the  Mission. 

Many  people  in  every  land  have  heard  of  the  Korean 
Revival  in  1907.  During  the  winter  of  1908,  Mr.  Goforth 
was  invited  to  conduct  special  meetings  in  Manchuria.  The 
native  Christians  in  that  province  were  praying  that  the 
wave  of  blessing   which   was  rolling  over  Korea,  might  also 

m.         £     extend  to  them.     Their  waiting  hearts  were  not  to 
Times  of  fe 

Blessing  in  be  disappointed,  for  during  the  winter  and  spring 
Manchuria  0f  1908,  a  mighty  revival  swept  over  the  church  in 
and  Honan.  Manchuria.  Mr.  Goforth' s  labours  were  greatly 
blessed,  multitudes  being  quickened  and  helped.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  our  own 
field.  For  weeks  beforehand  the  prayer  of  many  hearts  was: 
11  L,ord,  revive  Thy  work  in  our  midst  first  of  all  with  me." 
Many  in  each  place  were  helped,  but  the  greatest  work  was 
done  at  Changtefu.     This  being  the  oldest  part  of  the  field, 
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the  Christians  were  naturally  more  thoroughly  instructed. 
It  was  here  that  the  Spirit  more  especially  convicted  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment  to  come.  Sometimes  whole 
services  were  given  up  to  confession.  Many,  "with  strong 
crying  and  tears,"  fell  on  their  faces  on  the  floor  and  confessed 
sins  which  no  amount  of  prison  torture  would  have  extorted 
from  them.  The  heart-searchings  were  very  thorough  and 
many  were  brought  face  to  face  with  our  most  Holy  King. 
Most  of  the  outer  manifestations  of  the  revival  have  now 
almost  passed  away,  but  the  permanent  results  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Many  of  the  Christians  have  come  to  understand  more 
clearly  that  Christ's  Church  and  Kingdom  are  not  carnal  but 
spiritual,  and  that  to  do  His  work  they  must  have  "power 
from  on  high."  Henceforth  many  will  be  more  diligent  in 
their  study  of  the  Word  and  many  have  already  become  more 
fervent  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Repentance 
and  the  Cross  are  more  prominent  in  their  message ;  the 
Saviour  rather  than  the  Sage,  has  become  their  all  in  all. 

Another  forward  step  was  taken  in  1908,  by  the  opening 
of  Taok'ou  as  one  of  our  smaller  stations.  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Thomson  were  appointed  to  undertake  the  work  there.  In 
location  is  very  convenient,  it  being  situated  at  the  starting 
point  of  the  Taoch'ing  Railwav  and  only  thirty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Weihweifu. 

The  year  1909  w7as  probably  one  of  the  most  eventful  in 
the  growth  of  our  Mission,  as  it  saw  a  great  advance  toward 
a  fuller  organization  in  the  Chinese  church.  Dr.  MacGillivray, 
of  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  Shanghai,  who  had  been 
so  closely  connected  with  the  mission  enterprise  in  Honan  at 
its  inception  and  during  its  early  years,  was  present  in  the 
autumn  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Presbytery.  He 
afterwards  visited  the  three  larger  stations,  preached  to  united 
congregations  of  officials  and  students  and  conducted  the 
services  at  the  opening  of  the  new  church  in  Weihweifu. 

G.  M.  R. 
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CONCENTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

"  My  (rod  shall  supply  all  your  need." 
"  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.'' 

The  truth  of  these  statements  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
closing  period  of  our  story.  With  each  successive  development 
in  the  work  the  Lord  has  opened  up  the  way  and  provided  the 
means.  Through  His  gracious  working  in  the  hearts  of  His 
people  in  the  home  church,  the  money  needed  for  larger  things 
has  been  provided,  the  laborers  required  have  been  forthcoming 
and  the  volume  of  prayer,  which  makes  effectual  what  is  done; 
has  been  ascending.  In  response  thereto  the  church's  repre- 
sentatives on  the  field  have  been  advancing  with  fresh  cour- 
age to  prosecute  the  work  and  to  face  confidently  the  new 
problems  which  have  presented  themselves.  New  stations 
have  been  opened,  needed  assistance  given  to  worthy  objects 
outside  our  own  sphere  of  labour,  and  a  well-organized,  self- 
supporting  Chinese  church  established  in  our  midst. 

Development  is  a  costly  process.  It  requires  men,  money, 
and  time.  With  the  growing  work,  urgent  and  explicit 
appeals  for  assistance    have  been  made  through    the   Boards 
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to    the    home    church.     An    awakened    church,    alive    to    its 

responsibilities,  has  responded  with  seven  recruits 

in  1909,  six  in  1910,  three  in  iqii,  and  ten  in 
Expenditure. 

1912.     This  has  necessitated  a  large  increase  in 

expenditure  for  salaries,  buildings,  and  equipment.  The 
demand  upon  the  home  base,  therefore,  has  risen  from  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  1909,  to  about  eighty-six  thousand 
and  eighty  dollars  for  19 13.  This  is  not  a  small  sum,  but  the 
church  has  responded  generously  to  the  call.  Many  con- 
gregations and  individuals  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  their  own  representatives  in  Honan,  while  individual 
gifts  of  large  sums  for  special  objects  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly frequent.  The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue,  however, 
has  come  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  consecrated 
giving,  and  thus  the  work  has  not  been  hindered. 

The  coming  of  reinforcements  has  been  coincident  with 

the  need  for  concentration  of  effort  and  expansion  of  method. 

This  has  led  to  the  opening  of  three  new  stations 

pen  ng  ^  missionary  residence.      While   Presbvterv,  in 

New  Stations.  * 

1908,    resolved    to    open    Taok'ou,  circumstances 

prevented  the  taking  of  immediate  steps  to  build  there.     Land 

was  bought  in  191 1  and  building  operations  are  now  going  on, 

which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  next  year.      Meanwhile. 

evangelistic  endeavour  is  carried  on  from   rented  premise^  in 

the  city. 

The  opening  of    Wuan   was  made   possible   through    the 

generous   gift   of   twelve   thousand   dollars   from   Mrs.   David 

Yuille  of  Montreal,  supplemented  later  by  au- 
Wuan,  Yuille         ,  ..       r  ,  .    .    ,,  ,         ,     , 

^  other   girt  or  ten  thousand  dollars  to  fouud  the 

Donation.  ° 

David  Yuille  Memorial  Hospital.  Land  was  pur- 
chased in  1910  and  buildings  for  residence,  evangelistic  and 
medical  purposes,  were  erected  the  following  year.  The  main 
hospital  building  is  yet  to  be  erected.  Three  families  are  located 
there  :  Messrs.  Bruce  and  Menzies  for  evangelistic  work  and 
Dr.  McMurtry  for  medical.      It  was  a  great  disappointment, 
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both  to  Dr.  Scott  and  to 
the  mission,  that  he  was 
compelled,  on  account  of 
eye-trouble,  to  give  up 
his  position  at  that  sta- 
tion and  return  to  Canada. 
The  latest  station  to  be 
opened  is  Hsiuwu,  on  the 
railroad,  to  which  Rev. 
G.  M.  Ross  has  been  ap- 
pointed. He  is  living 
with  his  family  in  rented  quarters  there.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  purchase  land  and  make  what  arrange- 
ments are  necessary  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  Should 
any  individual  desire  to  undertake  the  support  of  this  station, 
he  could  not  well  find  a  better  investment  for  his  money. 
Thus,  by  the  establishment  of  three  new  stations,  better 
supervision  of  the  field  and  more  concentration  of  effort  are 
obtained. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
other  large  gifts  received,  viz.:  Five  thousand  dollars  from 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Maxwell  of  Peterborough,  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  the  High  and  Normal  School  ; 
three  thousand  dollars  from  Rosedale  congregation, 
Toronto,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  building  at 
Weihweifu  ;  one  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Wm.  McClure 
of  Weihwei,  for  building  purposes  ;  over  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  from  Mr.  W.  L,.  limes  of  Simcoe,  Ontario,  which 
was  used  partly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  widespread 
evangelistic  campaign  throughout  the  field,  and  partly  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  the  "school  for  missionaries' 
children  ;  ' '  one  thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  Edward  Cock- 
shutt  of  Brautford,  in  aid  of  this  latter,  and  one  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Rev.  Norman  McPhee  for  a  boys'  school 
at  Changte. 


Other 
Donations. 
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While  feeling  the  need  of  bending  all  our  energies  to  the 
evangelization  of  North  Honan  proper,  the  Mission  has  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to    urgent  calls  from   other   fields 
in  special  need.     Famine,  that  dread  foe,  so  terrible 


Famine 
Relief. 


and  so  devastating  in  its  effect,  has  on  several  occa- 
sions, called  for  our  special  consideration.  The  failure  of 
crops  in  some  sections  of  our  own  field,  in  1909,  necessitated 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  resulting  misery  and  poverty 
among  our  Christians.  The  call  to  assist  in  famine-relief  in 
Kiangsu    province,    in    1907,   led    to    the    sending   of    Mes 
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Clark  and  Ross  to  that  section  for  two  months.  Again,  in 
191 1,  Dr.  MaeKenzie  and  Mr.  Clark  responded  to  a  similar 
appeal  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  food,  in  Hast  Honan. 
near  the  border  of  Anhwei  province. 

The  importance  of  special  attention  to  students  and  young 
men  generally,  has  long  been  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion. Tn  1907,  an  urgent  call  came  from  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  for  a  man  to  go  to  Japan  to  work  among 
the  thousands  of  Chinese  students  in  that  country.  In  re- 
sponse to  this,  Mr.  Lochead  was  sent  and  for  six  months  he 
and  Mrs.  L,ochead  were  thus  engaged.     The  decrease  in  the 
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number  of  these  students  led  Mr.  Lochead  to  return,  in  the 
spring,  to  the  regular  work  in  Honan.  Presbytery  sent  an 
appeal  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  for  a  man  to  reach 
the  students  throughout  our  three  prefectures.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  sent  out  the  following  year  for  this  purpose.  He  was 
temporarily  located  at  Hwaiking,  where  an  effort  had  already 
been  made  to  get  into  touch  with  the  student  class.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Presbytery  now  has  it  as  its  duty,  to  make  plans  for 
the  future  of  this  undertaking  and  is  desirous  of  finding  a 
suitable  young  Chinese  who  may  be  specially  trained  to  assist 
in  it. 

The  regular  methods  of  carrying  on  evangelistic    work 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  lengthy  description  in  this 

report.      Preaching    to    the     heathen     at     fairs, 

Evangelistic.      ,  .  ,  _     .  .  , 

theatres,  and  on  the  streets  of  cities,  towns  and 

villages,  as  well  as  in  rented  buildings,  has  been  regularly 
carried  on  by  the  missionaries,  assisted  by  Chinese  evangelists 
and  other  Christians.  The  strengthening  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Christians,  by  station-classes,  Sabbath  Day  services 
and  emphasis  on  prayer  and  Bible  study,  has  formed  no  small 
part  of  the  work  done.  Furloughs  and  illness  have  frequent- 
ly retarded  these  varied 
activities.  The  removal 
of  Mr.  Ross  to  Hsiuwu, 
leaves  the  Hwaiking 
station  with  only  two 
active  pastors,  Messrs. 
Slitntnon  and  Mowatt. 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  Ar- 
thurs at  Changte  and 
Mr.  Sanderson  at  Hwai- 
kin°"      have     iust    been  some  of  the  men  who  do  the  preaching. 

added  to  the  staff  and  will  be  engaged  in  language  study 
for  some  time.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Kadie 
have    been     constantly    engaged    in    evangelistic    work     at 
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Changte.  Mr.  Goforth,  while  this  year  responsible  for  a 
section  of  the  Changte  field,  is  conducting  a  series  of  special 
meetings  in  the  different  congregations  throughout  the  whole 
Mission.  Mr.  Luttrell  at  Weihwei  and  Mr.  MacRae  at 
Changte,  having  completed  their  three  years'  course  of  lan- 
guage-study, will  now  be  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
evangelistic  work.  Mr.  Grant,  our  veteran  Presbytery  clerk, 
and  Mr.  I^ochead  are  similarly  engaged  at  Weihweifu. 

With  the   closing  years  of   this  quarter  century,   it   has 

been  our  privilege  to  see   the  consummation   of  many  hopes 

and  prayers,  in  the  establishment  of   an  organized 

Chinese  church   in  North   Honan.      As  far  back  as 
Church. 

January   1906,   Presbytery  was  unanimously  of  the 

opinion  that:  "It  will  be  for  the  highest  interest  of  God's 
Kingdom  in  China,  that  the  Chinese  church  which  is  now 
being  planted  in  Honan,  shall  become  self-supporting,  self- 
propagating  and  self-governing."  The  sanction  of  the  mother 
church  to  this  principle,  was  asked  for,  together  with  her 
prayers  for,  and  blessing  on,  the  efforts  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  A  year  later  Presbytery  expressed  itself  to  the  effect 
that  :  "  The  time  had  come  for  the  election  of  Chinese  elders 
and  deacons  in  those  parts  of  the  field  where  suitable  groups 
of  Christians  exist."  It  also  empowered  its  members  at 
each  station,  to  divide  their  fields  into  convenient  groups  for 
proper  church  organization  and  to  proceed  with  the  election 
and  ordination  of  these  church  officers. 

This  step  was  first  taken  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Changte  field.  This  section,  having  been  the  first  worked  by 
our  missionaries  while  settled  at  Ch'uwang.  was  necessarily 
more  familiar  with  the  Gospel  message  and  at  the  same  time 
the  number  of  Christians  was  larger.  They  were  grouped 
around  five  centres,  where  the  first  ten  elders  and  seventeen 
deacons,  were,  accordingly,  ordained  during  1907-8.  The 
following  year  nine  other  places  in  the  Changte  field  and  three 
in  the  Weihwei  field,  had  their  church  officers  ordained. 
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The  next  question  of  importance  to  be  decided,  was  that 
of  a  Chinese  Presbytery.  Many  problems  were  presented  in 
connection  therewith.  Could  we  organize  a  Chinese  Presby- 
tery before  we  had  Chinese  ministers?  What  relation,  if  any, 
should  it  have  to  the  Canadian  church  ?  What  should  be  the 
relation  of  the  Canadian  missionary  to  this  Presbytery  ? 
These  questions  were  thoroughly  discussed  at  successive 
Presbytery  meetings.  At  the  meeting  of  January,  1909,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  : — 

(1)   A  Presbytery  of  the  Chinese  church  in  Honan 

_     ,  should  be  formed,  having  no  connection  with  the 

Presbytery. 

Presbyterian  church  in  Canada. 

(2)  Inasmuch  as  the  church  has  no  ministers  at  this  stage, 
representative  elders  in  North  Honan  should  constitute 
the  Chinese  Presbytery,  but  as  soon  as  a  regular  pastor- 
ate shall  be  established,  ordinary  Presbyterian  procedure 
shall  be  followed. 

(3)  For  the  present,  all  ordained  missionaries  from  the  home 
church  shall  be  associated  with  the  Chinese  represent- 
atives in  Presbytery  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  latter 
for  the  time  when  they  will  be  able  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Honan,  the  missionaries  having 
full  power  to  take  part  in  all  discussions  and  decisions 
of  the  Court. 

(4)  The  Chinese  Presbytery  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Synod 
of  North  China,  consisting,  at  present,  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  Peking  and  Shantung. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  Christians  with  the  principles 
and  workings  of  church  government,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  invite  the  deacons,  evangelists,  and  church  members 
to  meet  with  the  elders  and  missionaries  at  the  formation  of 
the    Presbytery,  but   without    voting   power.     This   meeting 
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was  held  iu  November  1909,  at  Changtefu,  with  Rev.  D. 
MacGillivray,  D.D.,  as  Moderator,  by  appointment  of  the 
Canadian  Presbytery.     The  desire  of  the  Chinese 


Formation  of 
Presbytery. 


Christians,  for  the  formation  of  this  Presbytery, 
was  hearty  and  unanimous,  and  the  Chaug-Wei- 
Hwai  Presbytery  of  the  province  of  Honan  was  constituted 

with  a  roll  of  seventeen  repre- 
sentative elders  and  twenty-one 
ordained  missionaries.  Rev.  M. 
MacKenzie,  D.D.,  was  appointed 
moderator  and  Mr.  Ch'en  Tung 
T'ang,  clerk  of  the  court.  The 
work  of  this  Presbytery,  for  the 
next  year  or  two.  was  chiefly 
educative,  the  elders  gradually 
coming  to  take  their  share  in  its 
proceedings.  It  was  soon  felt 
that  it  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
Presbytery  not  to  have  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
evangelists  to  aid  in  deliber- 
ations. Accordingly,  on  resolu- 
tion of  Presbytery,  they  were 
admitted  as  members  without 
voting  power. 

The  church  in  Honan  had  now  arrived  at  the  stage  when 
it  seemed  opportune  and  wise  to  press  upon  its  members  the 
question  of  self-support  and  the  establishment  of  a  settled 
pastorate.  The  head  and  front  of  this  movement,  in  Canadian 
and  Chinese  Presbytery,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Chinese 
church,  was  Dr.  MacKenzie,  convener  of 
tlie  committee  on  church  organization.  The 
district  assigned  to  him  being  ripest  for  the  movement  and 
four  of  his  evangelists  in  the  class  about  to  graduate,  he 
persistently  kept  the  matter  to  the  front.      The  year  19 12  will 
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be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  North  Houan  Mission,  not 
on  account  of  the  revolution  which  agitated  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  because  from  it  dates  the  ordination  and  in- 
duction of  a  Chinese  ministry  over  self-supporting  congrega- 
tions. At  the  animal  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Presbytery 
theological  class  in  February  of  that  year,  the  teachers 
reported  that  ten  evangelists  had  completed  the  prescribed  six 
years'  course  of  study  and  had  graduated  from  the  cla  ss 
Presb3'ter3'  expressed  its  gratification  at  the  same,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  Chinese  Presbytery  for  further  action.  It 
also  passed  a  resolution  commending  the  Chinese  church  for 
the  share  it  had  hitherto  taken  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  in  North  Honan,  and  asking  it  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  self-support  and  a  settled  pastorate. 
At  its  meeting  in  March,  the  Chinese  Presbytery  devoted 
much  time  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  and  appointed 
deputations  to  visit  congregations  which  were  considered 
able  to  take  the  step.  Two  months  later,  these  deputations 
reported  to  Presbytery  that  calls  had  been  issued  by  nine 
congregations,  who  realized  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  having  a  minister  of  their  own.  Nine  of  the  graduates 
being  present,  were,  at  their  own  request,  taken  on  trial  and 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Owing  to  unfavourable  con- 
ditions during  the  summer  months,  for  settling  these  men  as 
pastors,  further  arrangements  were  postponed  until  the 
autumn.  In  the  interval,  one  congregation  was  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  secure  the  minister  of  its  choice,  and 
a  second,  feeling  its  inabilitj^  to  support  a  minister  alone, 
joined  with  the  first  in  calling  a  minister.  Arrangements 
were  finally  completed  and  in  November  eight  ministers 
were  ordained  and  inducted  into  their  pastoral  charges. 
May  the  Good  Shepherd  Himself  be  their  Guide  and 
their  Stay. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  step?     A  new  impetus 
has  been   given   to  the  Chinese  church.     It  has  come  of  age 
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and  is  rejoicing  in  its  strength.     It  has  removed  from  itself 

the   taunt   that   it   was  dependent    on,   and    sub- 

bigm  cance      servieut    to,  the  foreigner.     Eight  congregations 

to  Chinese        ,  ,    .  .    .  

_  have  now  their  own   ministers,  church  buildings, 

elders,  deacons,  and  members,  while  four  of  them 
support  their  own  schools  as  well.  They  can  appeal  to  their 
heathen  neighbors  without  loss  of  face,  and  base  the  appeal  on 
what  the  L,ord  has  done  for  them.  Already  reports  begin  to 
come  in,  telling  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  some  of  these 
pastors  and  of  the  quickening  of  spiritual  life  in  their  con- 
gregations. While  glad  to  have  attained  maturity,  the 
Chinese  church  is  still  not  desirous  of  breaking  the  ties  bind- 
ing her  to  the  mother  church.  In  substantiation  of  this 
statement  one  need  only  quote  three  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Chinese  Presbytery  :  The  foreign 
pastor  is  welcome  at  any  time  to  enter  any  of  the  self-support- 
ing congregations,  within  his  sphere  of  labour,  to  preach  to 
the  heathen.  In  the  local  session  he  shall  have  the  right  to 
sit  and  take  part  in  dicussion,  but  not  to  make  a  motion  or 
cast  a  vote  ;  the  permission  of  the  Canadian  Presbytery  is 
asked  for  any  missionary,  on  special  occasions,  to  assist  self- 
supporting  congregations  w7ithin  his  sphere  of  labour,  by 
sending  them  evangelists  or  other  helpers. 

What  does  this  step  signify  to  the  missionary?     It  sets 
him  free  from  the  pastoral  work   of,  and  the  direct  respon- 
sibility for,   these  congregations,  so  that  he  may 
Significance     devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  large  districts 

__.    .  as  yet  practically  untouched.     While  feeling  free 

Missionary.  J       r 

at  all  times  to  lend  a  hand  at  critical  periods  to 
these  congregations  and  their  ministers,  his  heart  and  mind 
are  intent  on  reaching  the  unevangelized  masses,  who  were 
never  so  open  and  never  so  responsive  to  the  message  as 
to-day. 

What  is  the  significance  to  the  whole  church  ?     If  this 
much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  quarter  century, 
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GUEST    ROOM    AT    WUAN     AND    FRONT    GATE. 

in  the  face  of  many  difficulties   and   much  opposition,   what 

should    the    next    quarter    century    show    amongst    a    people 

whose  hostility  to  the  truth   is  broken  down,  whose  faith  in 

their  idols  is  shaken,  whose  minds  are  open  as  never  before 

to  receive   light?     What    should    we    not    expect,   with    the 

home  church  aroused,  as  never  before,  to  her  responsibility, 

eagerly  presenting  her  best  gifts  at  the  feet  of  her  Master  ? 

What  should  we  not  expect  with    the   all-conquering  Christ 

in  our  midst,   going  forth  to  claim   His   own  ?     Oh   for  the 

baptism  from  on  high  upon  His  church  in  Canada,  upon  His 

church  in  Honan,  and  upon  His  representatives   whom    He 

has  honoured  with  the  commission  to  "Go  into  all  the  world 

and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

G.  E. 


Note  : — Our  most  recent  visitor  from  Canada  was  the  Rev.  J.  McP. 
Scott,  B.A.,  of  St  John's  Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto.  His  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  combined  with  a  charm  of  person  and 
a  strength  of  spiritual  life,  made  his  coming  an  uplift  to  all  who  met 
him.  The  congregation  to  whom  he  has  ministered  for  so  many  years 
has  already  done  much  more  than  most  congregations  for  China  and 
other  fields.  It  is  our  hope  that  his  return  from  the  East  may  result  in 
still  greater  things  from  his  own  people  and  from  the  Church  at  large. 


THE  HEALING  MINISTRY. 

A  fair  field  with  no  favours   was  the  wish  of  our  medical 
men  on  entering  Honan  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Western 
medical    science    essayed    to    vanquish    Oriental    superstition 
and   ignorance.      The   field    has   been   fair   enough,   in    truth, 
with    a    population    of     eight    millions,     who    know     nothing 
of    homeopathy,    Christian    science    or    hydraulics.       As    for 
favours,    the    very    fact    of    the    science    being    Western    and 
modern  made  it  just  the  thing  that  was  not  wanted.      To  us 
now  it  may  seem  amusing  to  read  of  the  reception   given   to 
pioneer  medical  men,  as  they  toured  about  the  country  teem- 
ing with  its  sick  people,  seeking  a  place  to  establish  hospital^. 
The  people  were  very  curious  but  suspicious,  and  the  officials 
doubly  vSo.     Yamen  runners  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  mis- 
sionaries everywhere.     Often  an  interview  with  the  mandarin 
was     more    urgent    than    encouraging:       u  What     is     your 
honourable    name  ?     What     is    your    honourable    country  ? 
Wrhat    may    your    honourable   business   be,    that   brings   you 
here?"      "Our  despicable  country  is   England    (Canada  not 
having,  at  that  date,  been  discovered  by  the  Chinese)  and  we 
have  come  to  your  honourable  country   to  heal  the  sick  and 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."      "That  is  very  good: 
your  intentions  are  excellent  ;  so  also  are  your  doctrine  and 
your  doctoring.     But  who  asked  you  tocome5"      "  No  one 
asked  us  to  come  ;  we  were  sent  to  your  honourable  country." 
"Well,   this    is    a   very    unruly   part   of   the   country,    and    I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  be  healthy  for  you  to  stay  here.     You 
had  better  move  on  in  the  morning  and  I  shall  send  a  guard 
of   soldiers   to  protect   you   from   the  evil-minded  populace." 
"No,    I   think   we   will   stay  to  look  around   us.     Please  do 
not  trouble  to  send  a  guard,  as  we  are  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  people."      "  That  won't  do;    I  tell  you  it  will  be  bad  for 
your  health  to  stay  ;  you  must  move  on  at  once."     So  move 
on  they  did,  more  than  once. 
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At  length  two  towns,  so  low  down  in  the  scale  that  they 
did  not  care  much  for  other  people's  opinions,  either  of  them- 
selves or  the  foreigners,  Ch'uwang  and  Hsiuchen,  both  on 
the  Wei  River,  allowed  the  hated  "  foreign  devils"  to  secure 
premises  in  their  midst.  Here  dispensaries  were  soon 
opened. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  for  the  Chinese  side.  A 
silk-robed  Chinese  doctor,  with  flowing  pigtail,  long  talon-like 
finger  nails  enclosed  in  silver  sheaths  and  immense  horn- 
rimmed spectacles.,  opens  an  office  on  Yonge  Street.  He 
distributes  tracts  and  posts  up  a  notice  saying  that  he  has 
come  from  the  Great  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom  to  deliver 
Canada's    suffering    millions    from    the    blight    of    "  Modern 


CHINESE    "DOCTOR'S"     OUTFIT. 


he  leopard  skulls,  antelope  horns,  and  miscellaneous  articles  in  the  foreground  are  supposed 
to  be  most  efficacious  medicine  when  ground  into  powder. 
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Medical  Science."  With  a  calm  confidence,  begotten  of 
centuries  of  usage,  he  exposes  in  his  window  such  specifics 
as  tigers'  bones  "for  weak  and  timid  people,"  deer  horns 
"for  anaemic  women,"  elephant  skins  "for  the  thin- 
skinned,"  and  a  varied  assortment  of  dried  snakes,  dried 
lizards,  dried  scorpions,  turtle  shells  and  the  like,  fit  to  cure 
anything.  Wouldn't  the  people  be  curious  and  suspicious? 
Wouldn't  they  tell  queer  stories  about  this  strange  unasked-for 
doctor,  andFwouldn't  the  Chinese  Missionary  Society  which 
sent  him  to  Canada  expect  a  yearly  deficit  ? 

The  Chinese  are  neither  a  barbarous  nor  an   uncivilized 

people.     While    the    proud   boast   of  medical   science   in  the 

West  is  :     "  We  are  so  progressive  that  a  medical 

book  is  scarcely  printed  before  it  is  out  of  date," 
"Medical  ^,  .  , 

the    Chinese    doctor     calmly     refers     vou     to    a 
Science." 

"Pharmacopoeia"  of  one  hundred  volumes,    that 

was  completed  twenty-seven  centuries  before   the    West   had 

begun  to  count  the  years.     The  great  Shen  Nung,  the  father 

of  medicine  as  also  of   agriculture,    produced    it.     And    who 

could    be    better    qualified    for    such    a    monumental    work  ? 

Besides  being  a  man   of   great  wisdom    and  benevolence,   he 

was,  we  are  told,  equipped  with  a  glass  window  in  his  stomach 

through  which  he  could   watch   the    action    of   the   digestive 

juices  on  various  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poisons, 

and  the  herbs,  etc.,   which  acted  as  their  antidotes.     Thus, 

from  first-hand  knowledge,  he  was  able  to  compile  his  great 

work.     Unfortunately    for    us,    he    lived    before    the    age    of 

kodaks  and  Medical  Journals,  so  we  do  not  know  anything 

about  the  shape  or  size  of  his  gastricular  window;  we  are  not 

even  told  how  he  managed  to  keep  the  inside  of  it  clear. 

Now  that  the  word  has  been  said  in  defence  of  Chinoc 

prejudice  against  foreign  medical  work,  it  must  also  be  said 

that   when   our  first  doctors  came  to  Honan,  if  they  were  not 

welcomed  by  the  people,   it    was  not  because  they  were  not 

badly  needed.     As  the  greater  part  of  the  level  plain  is  sub- 
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ect  to  the  overflow  of  rivers,  malaria  is  prevalent.  Total 
ignorauce  of  contagion  and  infection  leaves  the  people  an 
easy  prey  to  typhoid,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
and  the  like,  while  the  chief  safeguard  against  small-pox  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  people  have  already  had  it  when  young 
and  are  not  likely  to  take  it  again. 


CHINESE   "DOCTOR"   AT   THE   GREAT   RELIGIOUS   FAIR   AN     HSTJNHSIEN    (THE   MECCA 

OF    HONAN). 

I  saw  him  run  a  needle  into  the  foot  of  the  old  man  seated  on  the  ground — said 
he  could  take  the  pain  of  his  sore  ankle  away. 

Of  the  health-giving  virtue  of  pure  water  nothing  is 
known,  in  so  far  as  the  washing  of  wounds  and  sores  is 
concerned  at  least.  Bleeding  is  stopped  by  such  styptics  as 
fine-cut  tobacco  or  any  other  kind  of  absorbent  dirt.  The 
cotton  wadding  of  quilts  and  garments,  when  too  dirty  for 
further  use,  is  the  universal  hospital  lint.  Fresh  air,  too,  is 
considered  as  dangerous  as  pure  water.  The  tuberculous 
patient,  whose  life  depends  on  light  and  air,  is  shut  up  in  a 
room,  the  window  of  which,  provided  it  has  one,  has  been 
closely  sealed  to  exclude  the  air.     An  open  charcoal  fire  sends 
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forth  its  poisonous  fumes,  while  a  few  sticks  of  smoking 
incense  help  to  destroy  the  odour  from  running  sores  and 
necrosed  bones.  Oh,  yes  !  there  may  be,  too,  a  bottle  of 
foreign  medicine  on  the  table,  for  someone  has  been  to  the 
foreign  hospital.  But  the  patient  does  not  seem  to  improve, 
though  this  latter  is  taken,  even  in  double  doses.  Later  on 
there  is  a  funeral.  In  childbirth,  too,  the  death  rate  is  appal- 
lingly high.  No  words  can  tell  of  the  suffering  in  those 
dark,  dingy  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  compounds,  where  the 
only  help  is  that  of  old  and  ignorant  midwives. 

It  was  a  fair  field  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  Mission, 
when  at  Hsiuchen  and  Ch'uwang,  Dr.  J.  F.  Smith  and  Dr. 
McClure  were  able  to  carry  on  medical  work.  But  trouble 
soon  came.  One  day  at  Ch'uwang  a  large  mob  suddenly  took 
possession  of  the  compound  and  sacked  the  premises,  carrying 
away  drugs,  instruments,  personal  belongings — in  fact  every- 
thing portable,  but  the  missionaries  themselves.  Later  on. 
consular  influence  wTas  brought  to  bear  on  the  local  officials, 
with  the  result  that  compensation  was  received  for  the 
property  destroyed. 

After  the  work  of  the  hospitals  became  known  abroad, 

very  large  numbers  of  patients  came  for  treatment.      It  wa^ 

the    writer's    privilege     to    spend     some     months, 

duriug    the    summer    of     1896,    in    the    Ch'uwang 
Clinic.  5  y  ' 

hospital,    assisting    Dr.     McClure.      One    day     the 

cataract  and  other  eye  knives  had  become  so  blunt  through 

constant  use  that  the  doctor  decided  to  take  half  a  day  off  to 

sharpen  them,   since  there  was  no  time  to  send  them  home  to 

be  put  in  order.     He  asked  me   to   take  the  operations.      It 

was  my  first  attempt  at  eye  surgery,  and  what  a  morning  we 

had.      With    the    help    of    two    Chinese    assistants,    thirteen 

eyelids  were  cut  and  trimmed  before  noon.     Then,   with  the 

thermometer  standing  at  iooc  in  the  shade,  the  ont-door  clinic 

began.     Equipment,   in  those  days,  was  poor,  the  dispensary 

being    a    dark,    damp,    ill-ventilated     room.     Outside     stood 
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a  crowd  of  patients  holding  up  on  sticks  their  tickets 
admitting  them  for  operation.  Many  of  them  had  been 
delayed  several  days,  but  the  operating  room  was  daily  work- 
ing overtime,  so  they  must  wait.  The  door  from  the  chapel 
was  opened  and  a  wave  of  eager  patients  surged  into  the 
dispensary  until  it  was  filled  or  the  door  could  be  closed. 
What  a  pitiful  company  they  were  :  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  others  with  broken  bones  which  had  never  been  set, 
and  still  others  with  dislocated  joints  which  had  never 
received  attention.  There  were  abcesses,  carbuncles,  ulcers, 
tumours,  loathsome  skin  diseases,  dropsical  cases  and  children 
blinded  by  small-pox  or,  in  some  instances,  by  native  doctors. 
What  a  clinic  !  The  eye  and  ear  specialist,  and  after  him 
the  nose  and  throat  man,  might  each  find  plenty  to  do.  After 
the  expert  in  skin  disease,  too,  had  taken  away  his  share,  the 
plain  medical  man  and  general  surgeon  would  still  have  an 
abundance  of  patients.  Some  walked  into  the  dispensary  ; 
some  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  friends,  others  in  baskets 
and  still  others  on  beds.  As  quickly  as  possible  treatment 
and  medicine  were  given.  Again  and  again  the  chapel  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  ever-waiting  crowd  rushed  into  the 
dispensary.  The  stifling  heat,  the  flies,  the  stench  made  one 
gasp  for  breath,  but  hour  after  hour  they  came,  till  towards 
evening  the  door  opened  and  none  were  left. 

The  day's  work  was,  however,  not  done  yet.      A  few 
minutes  for  washing  up  in  the  house  and  the  in-patients  had 

to  be  dressed.     The  wards  were  humble,  but  the 
In  the  Wards.  .  ,  ,,.,*.  ,.     ,«     , 

patients   seemed   comfortable.     First   of  all   the 

cataract  patients  were  to  be  attended  to  and  they  were  not  few, 

for  there  were  sometimes  four  or  five  cataract  operations  in  a 

single  forenoon.     Then  to  the  women's  ward.     I  thought  at 

the  time  that  it  was  crowded.      There  was  room  for  eight  or 

ten   beds,    but    I  counted    patients  and   their   friends    to    the 

number  of  forty.      When  the   rest  of  the   patients   had   been 

dressed  the  darkness  had  come  and  the  day's  work,  i.  e.,  its 
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medical  work  was  done.      But  there  were  six  such  days  in  the 
week  and  the  weeks  seemed  very  close  together. 


DR.   HOW'S  HOUSK,  ch'uwang,  as  the  boxers  left  it. 


It  has  always  been  a  matter  for  regret  and  is  still  that 
much  outside  work  has  been  put  upon  medical  missionaries, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  own  particular  work.  As  the 
doctor  is  the  permanent  man  of  the  station,  the  keeping  of 
station  accounts,  handling  of  mail,  erection  of  buildings  and 
other  general  business  of  the  station  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 
And  though  many  and  mighty  appeals  have  gone  forth  for 
more  medical  missionaries,  the  end  of  a  quarter  century 
finds  us  with  only  one  physician  in  each  of  the  five  hospitals 
of  the  Mission.  Thus,  when  furlough  or  rest  time  comes 
around,  the  hospital  must  either  be  closed  or  be  left  to  look 
after  itself. 

The  crying  need  of  the  women  of  China  early  enlisted 
workers,  and  in   1892   Dr.  Lucinda  Graham  came  to  Honan. 
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Two  years  later,  just  as  she  had  equipped  herself  by  the  study 

of    the    language    and    was    looking  forward  to 
Medical  Work     ...         ,         , . ,  ,  ,       ,       .  , ,  .     . 

beginning   her  life  s   work,  she  fell  a  victim  to 
for  Women.  s  & 

cholera     while     attending    another    missionary 

who,  with  her,  now  lies  in  the  cemetery  at  Tientsin.     In  1895 

Dr.  Jeannie   I.   Dow  arrived  in   Honan.     First  at  Ch'uwang 

and  since  then  at  Changtefu,  her  hospital  has  done  splendid 

work  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  women  of  Honan. 

Dr.  Margaret  Wallace,  who  reached  the  field  in  1898, 
also  gave  promise  of  very  fruitful  service,  but  a  kink  occurred 
somewhere  and  India's  women  have  been  blessed  with  the 
blessing  intended  for  Honan. 

For  many  years  all  treatments  of  all  patients  were  free. 

But  because  it  became    evident    that    what   costs   nothing   is 

estimated  at  just  about  what   it  cost,   a  small   fee   of 
Fees. 

fifty  cash,  or  about  two  and  a  half  cents,  is  now  charged 

for  all  first  treatments  and  one  cent  for  subsequent  treatments. 

Operations   and   medicines  are   free,   and   no  patient    is    ever 

turned  away  because  of  his  poverty. 

It    is    impossible  to  estimate   the   results  of  twenty-five 

years  of   medical   work.     A   very   large   number   of  patients 

have  been  treated,  much  misery  relieved  and  many 
Results  ? 

lives  saved.     The  cost  of  such  work  has  been  very 

low.     All  these  patients  have  heard  the  Gospel,  at  least  once, 

and  most  of  them  many  times.     From  their  number  many  of 

our  brightest  converts  have  been  gathered  into  the  church. 

Five  hospitals  have  been  erected,  not  on  a  palatial  scale 

by  any  means,  but  after  a  plan  best  suited  to  the 
Equipment. 

needs  of  the  people  of  China.     These  are  all,  in 

the  truest  sense,  mission  hospitals. 

Of  the  eleven  doctors  sent  out  to  Honan,  two  have  been 

compelled  to  resign  through  ill-health  :     Dr.  J.  F.  Smith,  in 

the  early  years  and  recently  Dr.  W.  J.  Scott.     Dr.  W. 
Staff. 

Malcolm    for   a    time   retired   from   the   work,    but   is 

again   on   the  field   in  connection  with  another  Presbyterian 
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Mission.     Dr.  Luciuda  Graham  gave  her  life  for  her  friends  ; 

Dr.   Margaret  Wallace  is  training  medical  women  in   India  : 

while    the    remaining    six — Drs.     McClure,     Dow,    Menzies, 

Leslie,  McMurtry,  and  Auld — are  still  on  the  field. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  the  Chinese  staff.     Though  no 

Chinese  doctors  have  been  trained  (there  has  been  no  time  for 

that),  several  men  and  women  have  been  trained 
Native  Staff.  ... 

as  medical  assistants  and  nurses  and  have  given 

splendid  service  in  hospital  and  operating  room  alike.  A  few 
of  these,  after  several  years  of  experience  in  the  hospital,  are 
now  practising  medicine  for  themselves.  While  they  are, 
doubtless,  doing  a  good  work,  it  is  a  pity  that  their  training 
has  not  been  more  complete. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  medical  school  will  soon  be 
established  in  Honan,  but  in  Peking  a  Union  Medical  College 
has,  for  some  years,  been  training  Chinese  students.  One 
member  of  our  staff,  Dr.  Leslie,  gives  annually  a  course  of 
lectures  in  this  institution.  Nearly  all  the  graduates  are  now 
acquitting  themselves  well  in  Mission  hospitals  and  elsewhere. 
Our  Mission  is  being  asked  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the 
teaching  and  financing  of  this  most  important  and  com- 
mendable work  of  training  Christian  Chinese  doctors. 

J.  R.  M. 
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Our  Mission,  from  its  inception,  has  been  preeminently 
an  evangelistic  one.  Early  in  its  history,  the  Presbytery  enun- 
ciated as  its  working  principle  the  idea  that  the  school  should 
be  founded  on  the  church,  and  not  the  church  on  the  school. 
The  putting  on  record  of  this  principle,  perhaps,  had  an  undue 
effect  in  directing  the  minds  of  the  Mission  away  from 
educational  work,  so  that  such  work,  even  for  Christians, 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  neglected.  So  much  did  the  home 
Board  feel  the  preeminence  of  evangelistic  work,  that  it  was 
some  years  after  the  first  school  was  started  in  the  Mission 
before  they  gave  other  than  "  moral  support"  to  it.  Though 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  education  of  late 
years,  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  handicap  of  a  late  start. 

The  first  school  of  the  Mission  was  established  in  Chaug- 

tefu   in    1896,    the   nucleus   being   three  boys  who   had   been 

studying  with  Rev.   D.   MacGillivray   for    some 

months.      It  was  entered  on  with  hesitation  and 
Boys'  School. 

the  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to  ten.     After 

a  year- the  school  had  to  be  disbanded  through  lack  of  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  was  re-organized  the 
next  year,  more  nearly  on  the  basis  of  self-support,  the  Mission 
not  supplying  any  of  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  pupils.  After 
many  unavailing  efforts,  a  teacher  was  at  last  secured  from 
Shantung  in  1900,  but  his  labours  in  the  school  were  cut 
short  by  the  Boxer  outbreak.  In  1902  the  school  again 
opened  its  doors  with  one  of  its  first  pupils,  Mr.  Ch'en,  as 
its  teacher.  He  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Mission  as 
teacher  in  the  High  and  Normal  School.  It  grewT  until  it 
reached  an  attendance  of  seventy-five  boys  and  had  graduated 
one  class  of  middle  school  students;  before  the  senior  pupils 
were  drafted  to  the  High  and  Normal  School  at  Weill weifu. 
This  school  owes  much  to  the  able  supervision  of  Rev.  J. 
Griffith.     In    1905    a   good   two-storey  building   was  erected 
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through  the  generosity  of  Rev.  Norman  McPhee,  a  minister 
of  our  Canadian  church. 

Other  boys'  schools  were  begun  at  Weihwei  in  1905  and 
at  Hwaiking  in  1907.  These  have  not  had  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  earlier  school,  but  have  always  had  a  struggle  to  obtain 
suitable  teachers. 

Apart  from  these  boarding  schools,  there  have  been 
several  Christian  day  schools  in  the  country,  especially  iu  the 
Changte  field,  either  self-supporting  or  receiving  a  little  help 
from  the  Mission.  Some  of  these  have  had  both  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance.  The  number  of  such  would  be  greater 
but  for  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers,  as  several  Christian 
centres  are  asking  for  suitable  men  to  do  this  work. 

The  year  1906  saw  the  beginning  ot  girls'  schools  in  the 
Mission,  a  boardiug  school,  under  Mrs.  Mitchell's  care,  being 
opened  in  Weihweifu  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  one  at 
Changtefn,  under   Miss  M.  A.  Pyke,  in   the  autumn.      These 
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steadily   grew   until   they  reached    attendances   of    forty-four 

and  sixty-eight  respectively.      When   Mrs.  Mitchell  went  on 

furlough,    she   resigned   from    the   position   of    principal   and 

Miss  E.  MacL,ennan  was  put  in  charge.      The  Changte  school 

is  of  primary  and  middle  school  grade,  though  the  full  course 

is  not   yet  being  taught.     Unfortunately,   it  had  to 

„  ,  ,  be  closed  for  a  time  in  191 2,  on  account  of  the  ill- 
Schools. 

health    of    the    principal,    Miss    Pyke.     During    the 

latter  part  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Griffith  has  been  in  charge,  at  the 

request    of    Presbytery.      191 2    brought    an    addition    to    the 

number,   in    the   opening    of    the    Hwaikingfu    girls'    school, 

under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Menzies. 

Since  1909  these  boys'  and  girls'  schools  have  used  the 
same  curriculum  and  have  taken  uniform  examinations,  a 
circumstance  which  has  tended  to  unify  and  systematize  the 
teaching.  The  course  is  now  that  of  the  North  China  Educa- 
tional Union. 

As  early  as  1903,  the  reports  of  the  Educational  Committee 

of  Presbytery  indicate  that,  "  We  shall  have  to  take  steps  for 

the  higher  education  of   some  of  our   young 
"High  and  *  '  .  ,       L  ,,.     . 

men  if  the  growing  needs  of  our  Mission  are 
Normal  School."  &  & 

to    be    met."     It    was    not,    however,    until 

January,  1906,  that  a  decision  was  made  to  establish  a  "  Train- 
ing School"  at  Weihweifu,  with  Rev.  H.  M.  Clark  as  prin- 
cipal. Unfortunately,  through  various  causes,  the  opening 
of  this  school  was  delayed  until  the  autumn  of  1907.  Mr. 
Clark,  because  of  broken  health,  felt  obliged  to  retire  from 
school  work,  and  Rev.  Robert  A.  Mitchell  was  appointed 
principal  in  May,  1908.  The  name  of  the  school  was  changed 
to  "The  Weihwei  High  and  Normal  School,"  with  the  middle 
school  course  of  the  North  China  Educational  Union,  to  which 
was  added  Pedagogy.  In  October,  1909,  a  wave  of  insubordi- 
nation, so  common  in  the  schools  of  New  China,  made  it 
advisable  to  disband  the  school  for  a  time.  It  was  re-opened  in 
the  Spring  of  1910,  several  changes  being  made  in  the  regula- 
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tions  and  the  pupils  becoming  entirely  responsible  for  their  own 
boarding  arrangements.  Two  classes  have  been  graduated  from 
this  school  and  the  present  attendance  is  thirty-eight.  But  we 
are  not  yet  supplying  the  needs  of  our  Mission  for  workers  in 
any  branch.  This  school  is  housed  in  a  convenient  building 
donated  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Maxwell  of  Peterborough, 
Ontario. 

For  higher  education  our  young  men  have  still  to  look 
outside  the  Mission,  though  in  1910  a  provisional  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  Canadian  Church  Mission,  working 
in  K'aifengfu,  looking  to  union  in  higher  educational  work. 

For  many  years,  each  pastor  had  instructed  the  evangel- 
ists under  his  oversight,  more  or  less  as  opportunity  offered. 

But  in    1905   it    was   decided   that   something 
Summer  , 

more  systematic  should  be  done.      A  summer 
Theological  Class. 

class  was  established   for  their  benefit,   three 

pastors  being  appointed  as  teachers.  A  course  of  six  \ 
studies  was  prepared.  To  begin  with  the  class  lasted  for  a 
month,  but  was  lengthened  out  to  two  months.  The  number 
in  attendance  has  varied  from  thirty-five  up  to  forty-eight, 
including  seven  from  other  Missions.  In  191 2  the  class  was 
divided  into  junior  and  senior  sections.  In  191 1,  ten  men 
completed  the  six  years'  course  and  eight  of  them  have  been 
ordained  and  inducted  as  pastors  over  self-sustaining  con. 
gations.  Presbytery  is  at  present  considering  something  more 
advanced  than  this  summer  class,  in  the  way  of  a  theological 
college. 

Historically,  these  are  the  lines  along  which  the  Mi- 
has  been  engaged  in  education  among  the  Chinese  Christians. 
One  day  school,  for  non-Christian  girls,  has  been  carried  on 
by  Miss  I.  Macintosh,  in  the  city  of  Weihweifu.  When  the 
revolution  interrupted  touring,  Miss  M.  Macdonald  began  a 
small  kindergarten,  which  is  still  being  carried  on  in  the 
experimental  stage.  It  is  also  proposed  to  open,  in  the  Spring 
of    1913,    a    short-term    school    for    women    and     girls     from 
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Christian  homes,  who  are  ineli- 
gible for  the  ordinary  girls' 
schools. 

While  devoting  attention  to 
the  education  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians, the  Mission  has  also  found 
it  necessary  to  pay  attention  to 
that  of  its  own  children.  In 
the  year  191 1  there  was  opened, 
at  Weihweifu,  a  school  for  mis- 
sionaries' children,  which  at  pres- 
ent has  an  attendance  of  sixteen. 
It  has  boarding  accommodation 
for  nearly  twenty  pupils.  The 
course  of  study  is  that  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Ontario.  It  is 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  M. 
Sloaue  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ratcliffe. 

At  the  close  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  mission  work, 
though  we  have  made  fair  begin- 
nings along  several  lines,  we 
feel  that,  with  China  revolutionized  in  government  and  in 
education,  we  are  not  prepared  w7ith  educated  men  to  meet 
either  the  needs  of  our  own  mission  work  or  to  take  our  proper 
place  iu  helping  China  in  her  educational  needs.  We  require 
to  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  have  our  young  men  better 
equipped  and  more  rapidly,  than  we  are  doing.  Especially 
do  we  wish  to  equip  them  with  what  is  the  great  lack  of  the 
government  schools  —the  moral  and  religious  basis  for  holy 
living  and  intelligent  citizenship 

R.  A.  M. 
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AMONG  THE  WOMEN  OF  NORTH  HONAN. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  twenty-five  year.^  since 
the  founding  of  the  North  Honan  Mission,  the  work  for 
women  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  four  periods,  :/:., 
Waiting,  1888-1892  ;  Early  Pioneer  Work,  1 893-1 899  ;  Disor- 
ganization, 1900- 1902  ;  and  lastly,  the  Organized  Progressive 
Work,  1902  to  the  present  time. 

Almost  immediately   after  the   landing  of  the  rir^t  Honan 

missionaries  in  China,  the  late  Rev.  Hudson  Taylor  wrote  to 

us  saying  :     "  Honan  is  one  of  the  most  anti-loreign 
Waiting.  .  .  TXT  . 

provinces  in  Lhina.      We  have  tried  for  ten  years  to 

gain  a  foothold  in  that  province  and  have  only  just  succeeded. 

If   you   would   enter    Honan  you    must  go    forward   on    youi 

knees."      If   a   Mission   such    as  the  China    Inland,    with    old 

experienced  missionaries,  tried   native  evangelists,  and  a  firm 

base  from  which  to  work — all  of  which  we  lacked     found  th.it 

it  took  them   ten   years  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  province,  is 

it  not  a  cause  for  deep  thankfulness  and  praise  that 

three  years  after  our  missionaries  arrived  in   China  found  the 


onan  . 


first  family  settled  in  H 

Those  of  us  who  passed  through  these  first  three  3 
now  realize  that  they  were,  perhaps,  the  hardest  of  all.  for 
both  men  and  women.  While  their  work  was  to  make 
repeated  trips  into  Honan,  being  driven  from  place  to  place, 
persecuted,  mobbed,  reviled,  almost  everywhere  they  went, 
ours  was  to  wait  outside  at  the  distant  city  of  Linen' ing  in 
Shantung,  there  to  study  and  pray,  often  in  deepest  anxiety 
when  weeks  would  pass  without  news  of  our  brethren  at  the 
front.  It  was  a  time  of  sorrow  and  bereavement,  too.  for 
some  of  us.  Four  little  ones  were  garnered  to  the  Father's 
home,  during  this  time  of  waiting.  It  was  a  time  too,  oi 
learning  many  lessons  and  gaining  much  experience  which  was 
to    help  us  later.      Of    the   three  single  ladies   who  joined   us 
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at  this  time,  Miss  Sutherland  married,  Miss  Jennie  Graham 
returned  home  in  broken  health  within  a  year,  and  the  third, 
Miss  Margaret  Macintosh,  still  continues  her  faithful  ministry 
to  the  needy  women  of  Houan. 

The  customs  of  the  people  regarding  women,  as  we  soon 
found,  bound  us  in  on  all  sides.  If  we  attempted  to  go  out 
on  the  street  we  were  open  to  grave  insults  from 
the  men.  Our  kindest,  most  innocent  actions 
were  grossly  misinterpreted  by  women  as  well 
as  men.      This  intense  hatred  of  us,  which  had  a  tremendous 


Early  Pioneer 
Work. 


WASH    DAY    AT    THE    BRIDGE    NEAR    CIIANGTH    COMPOUND 


hold  of  old  and  young  alike,  was  another  serious  barrier  between 
us  and  those  we  longed  to  reach.  But  the  greatest  hindrance  of 
all  then,  as  now,  was  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  people.  How 
dense  was  this  heathen  darkness  around  us  we  find  difficult  to 
describe.  A  few  questions  asked  of  us  during  these  early  years 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  mind  of  the  people  toward  us  : 
"Have    you    any    kneejoints?"      "Do    you    sleep    standing 


up 


"We  heard  that  you  had  three  eyes,  how  is  it  that 


you  have  only  two?"     One  lady  was  told  that  the  people  all 
believed  she  had  eight  husbands.      Many  years  passed  before 
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they  ceased  to  believe  that  the  doctor's  best  medicines  were 
made  from  parts  of  children's  bodies,  especially  the  eyes. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  found  the  soil  hard 
and  unyielding?  There  was  one  trait,  however,  of  the 
Chinese,  which  gave  us  great  opportunities  for  preaching  : 
that  was  their  curiosity  toward  the  foreigner.  So  great  was 
this  curiosity  that  it  seemed  to  overcome  fear,  hate  and  every 
other  obstacle  and  caused  them  to  flock  to  us  in  great 
numbers.  For  years,  the  receiving  and  preaching  to  these 
crowrds  who  visited  our  homes,  formed  our  chief  work.  We 
endeavoured,  in  every  way,  to  win  their  friendship  and 
confidence.  We  strove  to  preach  Christ  to  all  who  came,  but 
our  lack  of  experience  and  limited  knowledge  were  great 
drawbacks.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  we  had  no  Bible- 
women,  not  even  ordinary  Christian  women,  to  help  us.  Vet 
in  spite  of  these  difficulties  we  very  soon  be^an  to  see  glints 
of  light  through  the  darkness. 

One    of    the    first  women    to    accept    the    Gospel    was    a 

poor  patient  in   the  hospital  at  Ch'uwaug  during  the   winter 

of    1893.      As    for    weeks    she    lay    and   suffered, 

First  Woman       ^     Malcolm     the    wife    of    the    doctor,    would 

talk  to  her  of  the  blessed  News.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  change  which  came  over  her  as  the  light 
entered  her  dark  mind.  Her  face,  at  times,  would  fairly 
shine  with  the  joy  of  her  new-found  Hope.  She  was 
recorded  as  a  catechumen,  but  before  her  time  came  for 
baptism  she  had  passed  into  the  presence  of  her  Lord. 

The  year  1894  was  a  year  of  trial  to  us  all.  The  war 
between  China  and  Japan  caused  the  temporary  suspension 
of  women's  work.  It  was  during  this  time  of  enforced 
absence  from  the  field  that  our  beloved  fellow- workers,  Dr. 
Luciuda  Graham  ana  Mrs.  Malcolm,  were  called  Home.  The 
Mission  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  these  two  valuable  workers. 
The  task  before  us  was  great  and  the  laborers  all  too  few. 
So  far  as  we  could  see,   Honan  sorely  needed  them.     Othei 
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breaks  in  our  ranks  came  about  this  time,  through  the  return 
to  the  homeland,  for  health  reasons,  of  four  families.  This 
left  our  band  of  women  workers  very  small,  only  four  in 
number.  There  was,  nevertheless,  encouragement  and  ad- 
vance, even  in  the  midst  of  apparent  retrogression.  Chang- 
tefu,  the  first  permanent  station,  was  opened  this  year,  but 
work  for  women  did  not  begin  there  until  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year,  1894,  when  the  first  family  took  up  their 
residence  at  that  centre.  As  at  Ch'uwang  and  Hsinchen,  so 
during  the  early  days  at  Changtefu,  the  crowds  of  heathen 
visitors  were  well-nigh  overwhelming.  An  earnest  endeavour 
was  made  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  one  and  all.  During  this 
time  of  great  stress  the  Lord  answered  prayer  for  help  in  a 
truly  wonderful  way  and  gave  us  Mrs.  Chang  as  our  first 
Bible-woman. 

The  first  attempt  at  organized  women's  work  was  made 
at  Ch'uwang  and  at  Changle  in  1896,  when  the  first  station 
study  class  for  women  was  held.  Each  year  saw  a  distinct 
advance  made  in  these  classes.  We  began  by  paying  all  ex- 
penses, even  to  the  conveying  of  the  women  to 
Station  Classes  ,>,.■-,  -r. 

and   from   their  homes.     But  we  soon  saw  the 
for  Women. 

importance    of    aiming    at   self-support.      The 

story  of  these  classes  would  make  an  interesting  history  of 
itself,  but  space  allows  only  the  bare  statement  of  facts.  We 
worked  steadily  and  faithfully  with  self-support  in  view,  and 
by  1899  had  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  holding  at  Changtefu 
a  large  self-supporting  women's  class.  Iyong  before  the  crisis 
of  1900,  the  women's  work  had  begun  to  open  up  on  all  sides. 
Visits  were  made  to  Christian  homes  far  distant  from  the 
main  stations.  Converts  were  increasing  and,  with  their  in- 
crease, openings  for  women's  work  became  more  numerous. 
True,  when  the  trouble  of  1900  came  upon  us,  we  had  only 
begun  to  live  down  the  opposition  and  hatred  of  the  people, 
yet,  undoubtedly,  a  real  beginning  had  been  made.  One  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  this.      During  the  winter  of  1899- 
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1900,  the  women's  Sabbath  Bible  class  at  Changtefu,  num- 
bered from  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  attendance  each  week. 
An  anti- foot-binding  movement  had  been  started  and  not  a 
few  women  and  girls,  in  the  face  of  real  persecution,  unbound 
their  feet.  Everywhere  the  outlook  was  hopeful,  when  sud- 
denly the  bright  horizon  became  clouded  and  the  troubles 
of  1900  began. 

Through   the   winter    of    1900,   the    restless   condition    of 
the    people   and    the    ever-increasing    wild    rumours   hindered 

our    women's    work    considerably.      In    spite 
Disorganization.         r     ,  ,  , 

of  threatened   trouble,  some  trips   were  made 

into  the  country,  the  last  of  these  being  as  late  as  May. 
Ivittle  more  than  a  month  later,  all  were  scattered.  Christians 
and  missionaries  alike,  in  grievous  peril.  We  would  put  on 
record  our  deep  gratitude  to  our  Gracious  and  truly  Almighty 
God,  for  His  abundant  mercies  shown  to  us  and  to  our 
beloved  Christians,  in  preserving  our  lives  during  that  ter- 
rible time. 

Let   us   for  a   moment   think   of    the    joy  of    the    meeting 

between  the  Christians  and  the   missionaries,  after  the   return 

of   the   latter.      There    was  sadness   as  well   as  joy 

Organized  .^  ^  meeting,  for  some  had  suffered  keenly. 
Progressive  . 

„    ,  One  woman    told   of    being  hung  up  to  a  tree  until 

Work. 

almost    dead,    when    she     was     rescued    by    some 

friends  ;  another  showed  her  hand  where  the  thumb  had  been 

twisted   round.      This   was   done   to   force   her    to  disclose   the 

hiding  place  of    her  husband.       Hut    the    Lord    had    enabled 

her    to   be   faithful   to   hei    husband    and    to    her    God.      ThN 

woman  and  her  husband  died,  a   short   time  after  our  return, 

within    a    few    days     of     each     other,    their    lives,    no  doubt. 

being    shortened    by    what    they    had    suffered    during     that 

Boxer  year. 

Looking  at   the  Changte  field,  we  find  that  the  closing  of 

Ch'uwang  gave  to   that   station   an   added  force  of  competent 

workers,    thus  enabling  us  to  open   up  the  work   for  women 
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in  a  way  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible.      Let 

us  look  first  at  the  regular  routine  work  of  a  main  station, 

which   is   practically    the  same  at  all   the  central   stations  of 

the   Mission.     There  was   the   receiving  and 
Regular  Work  of 

preaching  to  the  Christian   and  heathen  visit- 
Main  Stations.       r 

ors  who  came  to  the  home  of  the  missionary, 

day  by  da) \      There  was,  too,  the  daily   morning   worship  for 

the  women,   as  well  as  the  regular  women's  meetings,   such 

as   Sabbath    Bible    classes    and   Wednesday    prayer-meetings. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  city  at  our  doors  and  the  numerous 

villages  within    easy  reach  left  none  with  excuse    for    being 

without    definite    work.      The     Bible    study    classes,    ahead) 

spoken  of,  in   the  earjier  period  of  the  work,  became  a  sort  o( 

annual   rally   for    the   women.     These   poor   women,   for   the 

most  part,  have  so  little  brightness  or  change  in  their  lives 

that   many   came  to  look  forward   to  this  annual  visit  to  the 

central  station. 

The  need  for  reaching  the  women  in    the    more   distant 

parts  of  the  field  soon  became  evident.      Accordingly,  during 

the   months  when  such  work  could  be  done, 
Country  Touring.  ,  ,      ,    ,.  ,  , 

our  three  single  ladies  gave  themselves  to  the 

work  of  holding  study  classes,  chiefly  for  Christian  women, 
in  such  outside  distant  places.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
work  which  demands  more  patience  or  requires  more  endur- 
ance of  hardness  than  this,  and  yet  none  of  greater  importance 
to  the  whole  church,  since  upon  it  largely  rests  the  teaching 
and  training  of  the  mothers.  All  too  soon,  Dr.  Dow  was 
called  from  it  to  open  medical  work  for  women.  A  little 
later  Miss  Pyke  had  to  leave  it  for  her  educational  sphere. 
Since  then,  through  cold  and  heat,  storm  and  sunshine, 
Miss  Margaret  Macintosh  has  carried  it  on  practically 
alone,  save  for  the  help  of  her  faithful  band  of  Christian 
women. 

Another  branch  of  the  outside  activit)'  was  started  in  the 
autumn  of  1902,  when  Mrs.  Goforth,  with  her  children,  joined 
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her  husband  in  opening  up  the  north  section  of  the  Changtefll 

field.     Their  plan,  at  first  an  experiment,  was  to  rent  quarters 

in  large  centres  and   live  there  for   weeks  at  a   time.      Going 

from  one  centre  to  another,  they  left  a  Christian  to  carry  on 

the  work  in  their  absence  and  tried  to  visit  each   place  once 

or  twice  a  year.      The  Christian   home  life  thus  lived   among 

the    people,    proved    by    results    to   be    a    most 
Married  Ladies  ■ 

successful    wav    or    reaching    them,   as    six    or 
Touring. 

more  large  places  were  opened   during  the  six 

years  they  were  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind.  Two  of  these 
places  are  now  self-supporting  charges.  The  feasibility  of  this 
method  has  been  proved  by  other  married  ladies  in  the  Mis- 
sion, who  have  since  joined  their  husbands  in  this  outside 
work. 

Karly  in  1903,  an  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  women 
at  the  great  Hsiinhsien  fair.  Some  fears  were  felt  lest  trouble 
should  arise  because  of  the  great  crowd  and  the  uncertain 
temper  of  the  people,  but  all  passed  off  quietly  and  many 
hundreds  heard  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time.  Since  that  time, 
each  year,  a  large  force  of  Christian  women,  led  by  two  or 
more  of  the  missionary  ladies,  has  carried  on  an  important 
mission  to  the  heathen  women  at  that  great  centre  of 
idolatry. 

The  women's  work  at  Weihweifu,  was  retarded  for  a 
year  or  more  after  the  opening  of  the  station,  owing  t<>  the 
congested  accommodation  of  the  missionaries,  who  were  obliged 

to  live  for  a  time  in  small  native  quarters,  while 
Weihweifu.        ,  ... 

the  permanent  station  was  111  course  of  prepara- 
tion. Mrs.  McClure,  upon  the  opening  of  her  husband's 
hospital  in  1903,  began  work  among  the  women  patients. 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  had  been  among  the  first  of  the  ladies  to 
return  to  Honan  after  the  Boxer  year,  was  also  available  for 
such  work  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  overtake.  Women's 
work  at  this  station  has,  since  those  early  beginnings,  pro- 
gressed   along   all    lines.      An  especial   effort   has  been    made 
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by  Miss  Isabel  Mac- 
intosh to  reach  the 
higher  class  women  and 
girls  of  the  city.  This 
has  met  with  much  suc- 
cess, Miss  Macdonald 
carrying  it  on  in  Miss 
Macintosh's  absence. 
Mrs  Grant  writes  of  the 
Weihwei  station  thus  : 
''In  1902  there  were 
but  five  Christian  women 
throughout  our  field  ; 
sixty-eight."      Touring 


CHINESE    LADIES,   WEIHWEIFU. 

Some  of  these    are   Christians. 


Hwaikingfu. 


now  we  have  one  hundred  and 
for  women  has  been  made  much 
easier  in  that  field,  during  the  past  few  years,  by  the  two 
railways  which  now  pass  through  it.  Mrs.  Luttrell  has 
also  begun  to  accompany  her  husband  on  his  country 
trips.     The  first  family  took    up    residence    in    Hwaikingfu, 

early    in    1903,    but    only    for    a    few    months. 

Regular  effort  for  women  did  not  begin  there 
until  1904  While  all  the  ladies  have  had  their  share  in  the 
building  up  of  women's  work  at  Hwaiking,  we  feel  that  it 
is  but  due  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Menzies,  that  she  should  be  specially 
mentioned.  A  short  extract  from  a  private  letter  received 
from  one  of  the  ladies  of  that  station,  speaks  of  having  a 
share  in  "morning  prayers,  a  class  for  probationary  Bible- 
women  (three  times  a  week),  classes  in  the  girls'  school 
every  day,  hospital  each  afternoon,  prayer  meeting  and  Sab- 
bath school  class."  A  new  kind  of  work  was  begun  and 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Mowatt,  with  great  success,  viz.,  An 
Industrial  School  for  Women.  Miss  McGill,  previous  to  her 
furlough,  did  much  faithful,  hard  work,  in  the  distant  parts 
of  this  field.  There  is  every  prospect  of  such  work  opening 
up  in  the  near  future  as  never  before.  Miss  O'Neill  is  now 
ready  for  continuous  touring,  having  finished  her  three  years 
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of  language  study.  Miss  Gay  and  Miss  Sykes  arc  busy  with 
the  language. 

Since  the  opening  of  Taok'ou  in  1908,  Mrs.  Thomson 
has  been  the  only  one  to  instruct  the  women  at  that  station. 
Women's  work  has  recently  been  started  in  two  new  centres  : 
at  Wuan  by  Mrs.  Bruce,  since  followed  by  others,  and  at 
Hsiuwu  by  Mrs.  Ross. 

Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Logan  at  Chaugte,  and  Miss 
Dinwoodie  at  Weihwei,  are  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  Chinese. 

R.  G. 


"TWICE-BORN  MEN." 

The  history  of  our  Mission  has  been  made  by  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  individual  men  and  women.  Some  have  toiled 
devotedly,  yet  their  work,  like  that  of  the  fireman  down  in 
the  ship's  hold,  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man.  Others  have 
been  given  a  more  prominent  place,  where  their  influence, 
like  that  of  the  sailor  on  the  upper  deck,  has  been  seen.  Only 
the  Great  Lord,  to  whom  all  secrets  are  revealed,  knoweth 
which  of  His  servants  has  done  the  best  in  speeding  on  the 
coming  of  His  Kingdom.  We  can  write  of  only  a  few  of  the 
noble  ones  ;  there  are  many  others  as  good  as  these  who  will 
be  neglected  here  and  who,  it  may  be,  will  never  be  heard  of 
this  world.  We  can  only  say  for  those  of  whom  we  write 
that  they  deserve  a  place  in  this  little  history,  for  they  have 
done  much  to  make  such  history  possible.  The  others  will 
get  their  due  reward  in  God\s  good  time,  from  Him  who 
really  knows  the  struggles  each  has  made  and  the  victories 
each  has  won. 

No  history    of    the    Honan    Mission    would    be   complete 

without  the  story  of  Chou  Lao  Ch'aug,  the  first  Christian  of 

North  Honan.      It  is  over  twenty  years  since 

this  one-time  heathen  became  an  earnest  Chris- 
Ch'ang,  the 
,.  „  tian  and   he  is  still  with   us,   working  for  his 

Yamen  Runner.  '  & 

Master,  though  now  not  far  from  eighty  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  head  constable  in  the  yamen  of  the 
magistrate  at  Hsunhsieu,  that  place  famous  for  its  immense 
heathen  fair  held  each  year.  He  had  smoked  opium  for 
thirty-five  years;  was  a  master  hand  at  "squeezing"  all 
who  came  within  his  clutches  ;  had  a  fierce  temper  ;  feared 
nothing,  and  was  a  man  both  well-known  and  much  dreaded. 
Some  years  before  our  first  missionaries  arrived  in  Honan, 
God  laid  His  hand  upon  him  and  he  became  blind  with 
cataract.  Six  dreadful  years  passed,  for  this  fierce  old  man 
never  hoped  to  see  again  the  light  of  day. 
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CHOU   I.AO   CH'ANG,   THE    FIRST    CONVERT    IN 
THE   MISSION. 


Old  Chou,  hearing  that  the 
"foreign  devil  doctor"  had 
come,  persuaded  his  sun  to  lead 
him  to  the  place.  The  doctor 
looked  at  his  eyes:  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "  I  think  I  can  help  you  a 
little,  but  I  shall  have  to  use 
the  knife.  Are  you  afraid?" 
"  Afraid  !  "  said  the  blind  man. 
"  No,  yon  may  cut  my  head  off, 
if  you  want  to,  only  cure  my 
eyes."  The  doctor  explained 
that  he  could  not  then  remain 
long  enough  to  effect  the  cure, 
but  would  return  in  a  few  months.  As  the  Chinese  are  expert 
liars,  Mr.  Chou  naturally  thought  the  foreigner  was  making  a 
false  promise  to  put  him  off.  He  pleaded  and  offered  presents — 
all  in  vain.  Then  his  wrath  broke  out  like  thunder  and  every 
step  of  the  way  home,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  he 
reviled  the  foreign  doctor.  But  in  the  spring,  strange  to  say, 
the  doctor  was  back  again  and  this  time  ready  for  the  oper- 
ation. The  operation  was  successful  ;  the  first  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  North  Honan  was  won,  the  first  stone  in  the 
church  was  laid,  and  now,  after  over  twenty  years  of  faithful 
service,  the  old  man  has  lived  to  see  a  Chinese  Presbytery, 
eight  self-supporting"  congregations  and  ordained  ministers  in 
charge  of  them. 

Wang  Hsiung  was  a  little  dark  man,  quick   of  movement 

and   possessed   of   a   spirit   as   fiery   as   that   of   a    Highlander. 

Being  childless,   he  went   to  the   famous  shrine 

Wang  Hsiung,     of   the    (<old   Qrandmoiiier>"  at   Hsiinhsien.    to 

'flip    Pp^^^inf 

„.,    '  ask   her  to  give  him  a  son.      With  offerings  in 

Pilgrim.  * 

his    hand    he   started    up    the    hill.      Who    were 

those  men  he  saw  standing  over  there  on  the  hillside,  talking 

to  a  crowd  that  had  gathered   around?     They  were  foreigners 
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preaching  ;  he  would  go  and  hear  a  word  or  two.  He  went 
over,  listened  ;  then  and  there,  the  Spirit  breathed  upon  the 
word  and  a  soul  was  born  anew.  He  never  finished  his 
journey  up  the  hill.  The  next  time  he  went  up  it  was  to 
preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

Waug  Hsiung  was  a  great  walker.  He  used  to  walk 
fifteen  miles  to  church  and  home  again  another  fifteen  miles  on 
the  Sabbath.  One  day  he  made  a  walking  record.  It  was  mid- 
night and  his  little  girl  was  sick  and  growing  worse.  The 
doctor  with  his  precious  medicine  was  forty-seven  miles  away; 
but  that  distance  was  nothing  to  Wang  Hsiung,  so  off  he 
went.  He  reached  the  doctor  before  noon,  got  the  medicine 
he  needed  and  started  home,  where  he  arrived  before  mid- 
night—a distance  of  ninety-four  miles  without  rest,  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  February  J  893,  one  of  our  missionaries  at  the  Hsiin- 
hsien    fair    was    preaching    on    salvation    by    grace,    when    a 

badlv  pock-marked  youth  of  medium  height, 
Wang  Mei,  the  ,  ,  .  -  _ 

sharply  put  the  question:  Do  you  mean  to 
Buddhist  Devotee.  F  J  ^  H  J 

say  that  all  my  merit  will  count  for  noth- 
ing?" "Absolutely  nothing,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  ques- 
tioner turned  away  in  a  rage.  This  was  Wang  Mei,  a  man 
who  had  for  years  been  seeking  to  lay  up  merit  by  going  on 
pilgrimages,  living  as  a  hermit  and  sacrificing  much  of  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  For  such  deeds  he  was  entitled  to  a 
high  place  in  the  Buddhist  heaven.  It  was  not  easy  to  give 
all  this  up. 

He  could  not,  however,  get  away  from  what  he  had 
heard  ;  he  was  a  chosen  vessel  in  whom  the  Spirit  did  His 
work.  Having  read  some  Christian  books,  the  seeker  came, 
a  few  years  later,  as  a  sincere  believer.  He  was  teacher  in 
the  boys'  school  for  a  time,  but  soon  begged  to  give  his 
whole  attention  to  preaching.  Gifted  with  the  art  of  wanning 
men,  wherever  he  went,  old  and  young  w7ere  drawn  to  Christ. 
Many  of   the  old   Buddhist  sect,   to  which  he  had  belonged, 
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were  also  convinced  through  him.  For  many  years  he  was  in 
the  closest  touch  with  the  Canadian  missionaries  ;  in  hib 
presence  the  familiar  words,  "  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West,"  were  forgotten. 

Wang  Mei  died  a  few  years  ago  and  some  of  our  mission- 
aries, who  knew  him  best,  mourned  him  as  they  would  a 
brother. 

We  heard,  a   few  years  ago,  of  a  famous  prizefighter  at 

home,  who  had  been  converted  and  had  become  a 

'  great   preacher.     The   story   got   abroad    that  the 

Idol-maker. 

"Pounder"   had   become    the   "Expounder"       It 

was  so  with  Hoa  I. 

The  region  in  which  this  mau  was  brought  up  was 
famous  for  its  village  wars  and  he  was  a  noted  leader  and  fighter. 
Not  a  year  passed  that  did  not  see  him  in  the  yamen  being 
beaten  for  some  lawlessness.  Is  it  strange  that  he  became  one 
of  our  most  fearless  preachers  ?  When  the  heathen  crowds 
were  raging  and  bad  men  were  stirring  them  up  to  violence, 
Hoa  I  wTas  at  his  best.  Mr.  Goforth,  in  years  of  experience, 
never  saw  a  crowd  over  which  he  did  not  finally  triumph. 

In  1900,  the  Boxer  year,  Hoa  I  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
mission  compound  at  Changte.  He  kept  faithful  watch  until 
the  official  came  and,  after  beating  him.  carried  him  bound 
into  the  city,  to  the  yamen.  amid  the  jeers  of  the  hostile 
crowds.  But  the  captive  was  so  fearless  and  bore  such  daunt- 
less testimony  to  Christ,  that  the  official  was  greatly  impres 
and  said:  "  Go  home  ;  I  will  protect  yon."  Last  year  Hoa  I 
finished  his  course  of  study  in  our  Theological  Class  and  is 
now  a  pastor  of  his  own  congregation,  in  the  Changtefu  field. 

In  the  homeland  we  often  hear  people  say  that  all  Chinese 

look   alike.      To  the  missionary  living  among  them  every  day. 

there  is  as  much  difference  in  Chinese  faces 
Ch'eng  Pu  Yueh, 

as  in  those  or  Europeans.     Some  or  us  call 
a  Promising  Pastor. 

one  of  our  preachers  Julius  Caesar,  because 

he  looks  so  masterful  and  independent.      But  the  name  given 
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to  Ch'eng  Pu  Yueh,  by  one  of  our  new-arrivals,  was  "  Robert 
Murray  McCheyne." 

Ch'eng  Pu  Yueh  is  still  in  his  early  prime,  but  he  has 
been  one  of  our  most  devoted  men  for  many  years.  He  came 
from  a  very  humble  home,  but  has  worked  along  steadily 
until  he  is  now  one  of  our  best  qualified  preachers.  In  the 
Boxer  year,  when  our  missionaries  were  escaping  to  the  South, 
he  was  one  of  the  Chinese  Christians  who  escorted  them  along 
that  perilous  way  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  the  summer 
Theological  Class,  Mr.  Ch'eng  was  always  at  the  top  of  the 
list  or  near  it.  When  the  new  self-supportiug  congregations 
were  calling  pastors,  last  spring,  he  received  three  calls,  and 
accepted  that  from  Weihwei  and  Chi'hfang,  where  he  has  a 
fine  field  for  work  among  students  and  business  men  as  well 
as  other  classes. 

His  two  daughters,  who  have  grown  up  in  the  Mission, 
are  both  teachers  :  one  in  the  girls'  school  at  Weihwei,  the 
other  as  teacher  of  Chinese  to  one  of  our  newly-arrived  single 
ladies.  One  of  them  has  already  received  the  offer  of  a 
position  as  teacher  in  a  government  school,  at  almost  three 
times  the  salary  she  is  now  receiving,  but  her  father  has 
dissuaded  her  from  accepting  it,  in  order  that  she  may  remain 
in  the  Mission. 

Our  church  in   Honan  has  a  man  whom   to  know  is  to 

love  and  honour.    Before  he  became  a  Christian,  Hu  I  Chwang 

was  a  writer  of  theatrical  plays  and  had  pro- 
Hu  I  Chwang,       ,      .  ,  ,  *        ,      ,      ,     , 

_,         .  duced   more  than   a   hundred  of  them  ;   hence 

the  Playwright. 

the  sobriquet  "Shakespeare,"  applied  to  him 

by  our  missionaries.  Shakespeare  has  left  the  theatre  ;  he 
writes  no  more  plays  ;  but  lie  has  become  a  powerful  preacher. 
It  is  only  ten  years  since  he  gave  up  his  gambling  and  opium- 
smoking,  and  yet  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  in 
our  church. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  native  village  there  are 
now   several  hundred  Christians,   most  of  whom  have   been 
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influenced  by  this  man  and  his 
brother.  Outside  his  own  village 
his  power  is  just  as  mightily 
felt.  He  is  a  born  orator  ;  his 
words  are  backed,  too,  by  a 
deep,  pure  love  and  a  consistent, 
earnest  life.  Among  the  stu- 
dents at  Changte,  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowds  at  the 
National  Exhibition  in  Nanking, 
where  he  was  sent  to  assist 
with  the  Christian  services,  he 
exhibited  the  same  power  to 
influence  men.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  making  for 
the  establishment  of  an  organized 
native  church  and  made  the 
speech  which  finally  settled  the 
question  of  moving  on. 

To  hear  Hu  I  Chwang 
preach  is  a  treat.  It  moves  one 
with  strange  emotions  to  see 
this  big  intellectual,  yet  humble-minded  man  pouring  out 
his  soul  in  wonderful  language,  or,  with  all  the  fire  of  hi^ 
being,  entreating  men  to  come  to  Christ.  He  is  one  of  God's 
great  gifts  to  the  church. 

At  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  last  spring,  when  the  big 
forward  move  toward  self-support  was  made, 
one  man  was  listened  to  with  closest  attention 
whenever  he  rose  to  speak.  This  man  was  Li 
Chi  Ch'ing-,  the  blind  elder  from  Hwaikiugfn. 
A  few  years  ago,  Li  Chi  Ch'ing  was  a  well-to-do  and 
handsome  young  business  man  of  Hwaiking  city,  but,  like 
many  young  men  of  his  class,  addicted  to  all  forms  of  sin. 
So  clever  a  gambler  was  he  that  none  of   his   fellows  could 
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Mr.  Hu  I  Chuang,  converted  playwriter. 


Li  Chi  Ch'ing, 
the  Blind  Elder 
Who  Can  See. 
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compete  with  him.  He 
had  a  friend,  the  post- 
master, who  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  who  besought 
him  with  tears  to  leave 
his  life  of  sin,  but  with- 
out avail.  The  wayward 
youth  not  only  turned 
from  Christ,  but  also 
made  up  his  mind  to 
part  from  his  faithful 
friend.  God  saw  that 
stern  measures  were 
needed  for  this  man.  He  was  taken  in  an  act  of  sin  ;  his 
eyes  were  gouged  out  with  scissors  on  the  spot  and  lime  was 
rubbed  into  the  cavities. 

This  awful  punishment  was  the  beginning  of  his  new  life. 
His  friends  brought  him  to  our  mission  doctor  who  cared 
for  him  as  for  a  son.  In  the  midst  of  his  agony  and  shame 
he  saw  a  great  Iyight  and  felt  a  great  L,ove  reaching  out  for 
him.     He  turned  to  that  Light  and  yielded  to  that  I+ove. 

Once  touched  by  that  new  life,  he  began  to  give  his 
whole  soul  and  powers  to  the  work  of  winning  men.  His 
enthusiasm  is  contagious  and  he  has  a  great  influence  over 
scholars  and  merchants  in  the  city.  When  the  Hwaiking 
congregation  elected  elders  a  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  L,i  was  the 
first  one  chosen.  Now  he  spends  all  his  energies,  either  in 
teaching  in  his  own  home  and  neighborhood,  or  touring  about 
the  country,  at  his  own  expense,  preaching  the  Gospel.  The 
doctor  has  also  taught  him  to  read  by  means  of  the  raised  dots, 
as  at  home,  so  that  he  is  also  turning  his  thoughts  to  the 
blind  of  whom  there  are  inauy  all  over  China:  "  Whereas  he 
was  blind,  now  he  sees." 

There  have  been  many  other  worthy  men  and  women 
connected  with  our  Mission  and  many  are  with  us  still.     We 
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must,  though  we  do  it  with  regret,  pass  over  most  of  these 
and  shall  now  refer  to  one  or  two  examples  which  go  to  show 
that  the  Chinese  women  have  not  been  one  whit  behind  the 
men  in  their  devotion  to  their  new-found  faith. 

In  the  early  days,  when  our  missionaries  first  arrived  in 
Changte,  immense  crowds  of  all  classes  of  people  gathered  to 

see  the  foreigner.      In  those  days  there  was  not 
Mrs.  Chang,       a  sjngie   woman    to   help  the   missionary   with 
the  First  Bible-      ,  , 

the     instruction     or     women.      Earnest     praver 
woman. 

ascended  for  helpers,  and  Mrs.   Chang  came  in 

answer  to  those  prayers.  She  was  a  widow  who  had  been 
for  years  a  leader  and  preacher  in  an  important  Buddhist 
sect,  so  that  she  was  particularly  well  fitted  to  become  a 
preacher  of  the  new  faith.  She  studied  earnestly  and  made 
remarkable  progress  in  reading  and  Bible  knowledge  and  was, 
for  long,  the  only  Bible- woman  in  the  Mission.  Trials  and 
persecution  came  to  her,  but  she  bore  them  heroically.  Her 
only  son  was  taken  from  her,  after  months  of  suffering  ;  then 
her  only  grandson,  a  bright  scholar  in  the  school,  also  dicii. 
Though  she  was  a  widow  with  the  supports  and  hope  of  her 
old  age  now  taken  from  her,  yet  she  never  complained,  but 
would  smile  through  her  tears  and  thank  God  that  her  chil- 
dren were  safe  with  Him. 

In  1900  she  nearly  lost  her  life.  Strung  up  by  her 
thumbs  till  nearly  dead,  she  still  refused  to  deny  her  Lord. 
Finally,  neighbors  rescued  her.  After  the  trouble  was  over 
and  work  began  again  she  took  up  preaching  as  before,  and 
did  faithful  service  until  the  end. 

Few  of  our  Christians,  up  to  the  present  time  have  come 
from  the  official  classes,  but   Mrs.   Gh'en,  of  Hwaiking.  is  a 

notable  exception.     She   is  the   widow    of  a 
Mrs.  Ch'en,  the  . 

_  rormer    magistrate    and    moved    in    the    best 

Official's  Widow. 

social    circles    of    her    native   city.     She   has 

given  herself  unreservedly  to  Christ  and  the  devotion  with 
which   she  serves  Him  is  beautiful   to  see.      In   the    home  of 
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the  missionary,  in  the  church  and  Sabbath  school,  or  among 
the  heathen  ladies  of  the  city,  she  is  just  the  same  con- 
secrated, humble  woman.  Another  lady  of  the  official  class,  in 
Hwaiking  city,  has  recently  become  interested  through  Mrs. 
Ch'en  and  has  come  frequently  to  the  Sabbath  services. 
Many  others  of  the  ladies  in  the  city  have  learned,  through 
this  whole-souled  woman,  something  of  the  wonderful  story 
and  some  already  believe.  Mrs.  Ch'en  can  say,  like  Paul  of 
old,  to  high  and  low  alike:  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every- 
one that  believeth." 

Mrs.   Iyiu  and   her  husband,   who  were  both   Christians, 

had    as   their    only   worldly   possession,    a    small   farm.      But 

Mrs.  Liu  was  one  of  those  choice  souls  who 

know  how  to  love  and  love  without  ealcula- 
What  She  Could. 

tion   or   reserve.     She  had  given   her  heart 

to  Christ,  and  she  longed  with  all  the  intense  fervour  of  her 

being    to  do  for  him   something  that  would  cost  her   much. 

She  prayed  and  thought  about  it  for  two  years.      To  people 

in  her  position  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  is  almost  a  fortune,  but 

that  is  what  she  decided  to  give  her  Lord.     Her  husband  wras 

of  one  mind  with  her,  though  she  was  the  moving  spirit.     So 

together  they  made  this  sacrifice  for  which  they  had  to  sell 

part  of  their  little  farm.     O  the  joy  of  it!     She  had  broken 

her   box   of  ointment   and   anointed   her  Saviour.     He   must 

have  smiled  as  He  did  upon  that  other  woman  long  ago. 

"  God  has  His  best  things  for  the  few 
Who  dare  to  stand  the  test. 
God  has  His  second  best  for  those 
Who  will  not  have  His  best. 

There's  scarcely  one  but  vaguely  wants, 
In  some  way,  to  be  blessed. 
'Tis  not  Thy  blessing  Lord,  I  seek  ; 
I  want  thy  very  best." 

H.  M.  C, 
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,      WHERE    A    NUMBER   OF   OUR    MISSION  ARIES   GO   FOR    THE   "il 


THIRTEEN   YEARS  WITH   THE   CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE  SOCIETY  FOR  CHINA. 

When  the  idea  of  my  leaving  Honan  and  going  to 
Shanghai  was  first  mooted,  the  Emperor  of  China,  Kwang 
Hsii,  had  promulgated  a  number  of  startling  decrees  which 
created  a  ferment  throughout  the  Empire,  especially  amongst 
the  scholars.  The  situation  thus  created  seemed  to  promise 
a  rapid  advance  of  Christianity,  especially  if  the  churches  at 
home  could  grasp  the  opportunity  thus  providentially  placed 
within  their  reach.  All  sorts  of  work  were  to  be  pressed 
forward  with  redoubled  zeal,  but  all  were  agreed  that  literary 
work,  aiming  at  the  higher  classes,  was  especially  required. 

At  this  time  a  call  came  to  our  Honan  Mission,  to 
transfer  one  of  their  number  from  Honan  to  Shanghai,  and 
in  1899  the  Canadian  Church  began  a  novel  movement  in 
cooperation,  which  has  now  passed  beyond  the  region  of  ex- 
periment and  become  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  our  Church. 
It  was  practically  opening  a  new  station  in  Shanghai,  the  sole 
member  of  which  at  that  time  held  a  dual  relationship,  first 
with  the  Presbytery,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member,  and 
secondly,  to  the  Christian  Literature  Society.  Distance  and 
expense  prevented  attending  Presbytery  meetings  save  once 
in  ten  years,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  railway  will  render 
attendance  more  frequent  in  the  future.  It  required  a  con- 
siderable wrench  to  remove  one  who  had  devoted  all  his  time 
hitherto  to  evangelistic  work,  inviting  him  to  the  regular 
routine  of  the  editorial  chair,  but  the  call  was  clear  and  must 
be  obeyed.  In  the  larger  sphere,  the  usufruct  of  service  was  to 
become  the  common  property  of  the  whole  Church  in  China. 

Shanghai  is  in  many  senses  the  real  centre  of  China,  and 
as  such  is  the  natural  home  of  all  organizations  which  are 
seeking  to  influence  the  country  as  a  whole.  Hence,  it  is  the 
headquarters  of  various  Bible  and  literature  Societies.  Be- 
fore speaking  of  the  more  important  books  produced  during 
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this  time,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  outside  of  literary  work 
the  city  presents  varied  opportunities  of  assisting  other 
Christian  organizations  whose  work  is  in  Shanghai.  At  the 
Centenary  Conference  of  1907  a  very  valuable  opportunity 
occurred  of  helping  the  general  cause  by  preparing  an  his- 
torical volume  on  the  history  of  Missions  in  China  during 
the  hundred  years.  The  China  Mission  Year  Book,  of  which 
three  issues  have  already  appeared,  is  really,  in  one  sense,  a 
continuation  of  the  Conference  volume,  although  its  plan  i-> 
radically  different.  The  object  is  not  to  weary  with  minutiae 
of  history,  but  to  present  a  graphic  view  of  the  work  of 
Christ  year  by  year,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  those  in  the 
thick  of  the  combat.  It  aims  to  help  the  missionary  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  supporters  of  missions  on  the  other. 

vSpace  does  not  permit  of  inserting  a  full  list  of  my  books 
in  Chinese,  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  are  given  :  — 

New  Life  of  Christ,  Its  Central  Facts. 

Stalker's  Imago  Christi. 

Stalker's  Ethic  of  Jesus. 

Bruce's  Training  of  the  Twelve. 

Hodder's  Life  of  a  Century,  1 800- 1900, 

Life  of  D    L.  Moody,  by  his  Son. 

The  Universe,  Pouchet's  Great  Nature  Book 

Andrew  Murray's  Spirit  of  Christ. 

S.  D.  Gordon's  Quiet  Talks  on  Prayer. 

S.  D.  Gordon's  Quiet  Talks  on  Power. 

VS.  D.  Gordon's  Oniet  Talks  on  Service. 

Andrew    Murray's  Abide  in  Christ. 

Gulick's  Growth  of  the  Kingdom. 

Paterson 's  Pauline  Theology. 

The  Fact  of  Christ,  by  P.  Carnegie  Simpson. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  books  fall  naturally  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  readers  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended, whether  Christian  or  non-Christian.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  class  of  people  is  in  more  need  of  the  books.  If 
we  look  to  the  Church,  situated  as  she  is  at  present  in  the 
midst  of  a  seething  sea  of  change,  we  cannot  help  but  think 
that   her   need   is   indeed    very   sore.      I  have   always   looked 
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upon  the  church's  requirements  as  bulking  very  largely  in 
my  efforts  to  produce  the  best  I  knew  how,  for  her  use. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  the  Chinese  Church  upon  whom  the  lion's 
share  of  the  work  of  evangelizing  Chiua  must  devolve.  They 
are  to  be  our  successors,  and  meantime  we  are  privileged  to 
help  them  where  we  can.  That  we  supply  the  church's 
leaders  with  the  necessary  helps  is  at  all  times  a  primary 
duty,  but  to-day  her  call  for  such  help  is  louder  than  ever. 
Many  things  she  can  do  herself  better  than  we  can,  but  it  will 
be  some  generations  before  she  will  be  able  to  supply  her  own 
needs  in  the  way  of  literature. 

At  present  the  church  is  everywhere  seeking  independ- 
ence, and  this,  while  desirable  in  itself,  is  beset  with  many 
dangers.  The  problems  of  the  foreign  missionary  have  been 
seriously  altered  by  the  Revolution,  and  so  have  the  problems 
of  the  Chinese  church.  Help  given  to  her  now  will  count  as 
nothing  else  wTill  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
task.  According  to  this  view,  the  Bible  Dictionary,  which 
I  contemplate  preparing  with  the  assistance  of  numerous 
teachers  in  our  theological  schools  here,  appears  to  me  to 
supply  a  long  felt  want,  and  if  successfully  completed  this  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  foreigners  can  render  to 
the  Chinese  churches  at  the  present  stage  of  their  progress. 

Then  again,  we  have  to  aim  at  the  conversion  of  the 
scholars  and  officials  of  the  new  Republic.  Some  of  these  are 
already  Christian,  and  we  must  second  their  testimony  by 
continuing  to  put  before  their  colleagues  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  new  birth  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  country.  China  is 
rapidly  taking  on  the  veneer  of  western  civilization,  but  real 
foundation  work  in  the  religious  sense  is  the  sorest  need  of 
them  all.  The  views  of  many  have  changed,  but  we  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  their  hearts  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  For  this  end  we  labour 
and  pray,  and  invite  our  co-labourers  in  Canada  to  have  daily 

fellowship  with  us  in  this  hi^h  endeavour.  ~    ,,      ~ 

°  D.  MACG. 


OUR   NEEDS. 

With  a  view  to  inducing  Christian  men  and  women, 
possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  to  consider  Honan 
as  a  field  of  labour,  we  proceed  to  specify  the  various  depart- 
ments of  work  open  at  the  present  time,  and  to  describe  at 
some  length  the  nature  of  the  work  expected  of  those  who 
would ?  devote  their  lives  to  this  service. 

Honan  affords  a  special  opportunity   to  the  evangelistic 

worker.     Its  dense  population  resides  entirely  in  cities,  towns, 

and  villages.     Further,  there  are  held  at  reg- 
Evangelistic  and  .  . 

„  ular    intervals,    market   days,    religious    res- 

Pastoral. 

tivals,   theatricals,   etc..   at  which   the  people 

assemble  in  large  numbers.  Thus  the  itinerating  missionary 
finds  them  gathered  together  into  convenient  groups,  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  climate,  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  is  well  suited  for  conducting  out-of-door  evangelizing 
tours.  Wherever  the  itinerating  missionary  goes,  he  finds  an 
audience  to  listen  respectfully  to  what  he  has  to  say.  The 
past  twenty-five  years  have  proven,  if  proof  were  necessary, 
that  preaching  in  China  is  an  effective  agency  in  winning  men 
for  Christ.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  speaking  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  to  a  people  whose  habits  of  thought  are  different 
from  ours,  the  Canadian  worker  can  reach  the  mind  and  heart 
of  these  people  with  the  Gospel  message. 

But  further,  as  individuals  are  gathered  into  the  church, 
they  require  to  be  trained  in  Christian  character  and  service. 
They  must  be  regularly  instructed  in  Christian  truth  and 
inspired  to  labour  in  faith  and  love  on  behalf  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Then  again,  the  training  of  students  for  the  ministry  is 
au  urgent  necessity  of  our  Mission.  There  arc  now  eight  or- 
dained Chinese  pastors  in  self-supporting  congregations.  As 
time  goes  on,  this  number  will  increase.  A  humble  begin- 
ning in   theological  training  has  already  been  made,  but  what 
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we  already   have  will   not  be  sufficient   for  the  needs    of    the 
future. 

To  sum  up  the  need  of  men  for  evangelistic  and  pastoral 
work  :  There  are  twenty-four  counties  in  North  Honant 
with  two  of  adjoining'  provinces  which  belong  to  our  field, 
or  twenty-six  in  all,  each  of  which  should  have  one  ordained 
worker  from  abroad*  The  three  prefectural  cities  should 
each  have  one.  Three  men  should  be  set  apart  for  theolog- 
ical education.  This  makes  a  total  of  thirty-two  workers, 
or  fourteen  more  than  the  present  staff. 

Medical  work  is  now  carried  on  iu  the  three  prefectural 
cities  aud  at  Wuan.      In  the  prefectural  centres  the  work  has 

attained  such  dimensions  that  two  men  are 
Medical  Work.  .    .      .  . 

required  111  each.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
large upon  the  field  for  medical  service  further  than  to  say 
that  the  work  of  healing  is  a  most  valuable  evangelistic 
agency,  and  that  among  the  millions  of  North  Honan  our 
doctors  alone  know  anything  of  the  scientific  treatment  of 
disease. 

There  are  five  doctors  on  the  field  at  present.  In  order 
to  man  the  four  hospitals  already  established,  and  to  allow 
two  men  to  tide  over  furloughs  and  meet  the  demands  that 
are  constantly  coming  from  without,  for  assistance,  we  re- 
quire nine  doctors — four  more  than  we  now  have. 

Women's    work     embraces     the     three    departments: — 

,    m    ,       Evangelistic,    Medical,   and   Educational.      As 
Women's  Work. 

in  India,  so  also  in  China,  there  is  a  special 

field  among  the  women  and  girls,  which  is  closed  against  men, 

but    accessible    to  lady    workers.     The  ladies  of 
Educational.  ,  . 

the  upper  classes  are  now  much    more    friendly 

than  formerly.     Many  are  interested  and  some  are  engaged  in 

active  work  in  the  service  of  the  church.     Our  ladies  receive 

frequent  invitations  to  visit  homes  and  teach  the  women  and 
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children  there.     Sometimes  the  visit  extends  over  one  or  two 

weeks,  regular  classes  being  held  and  daily  instruction  given. 

We  have  now  nine  single  ladies,  including  some  who  are  still 

studying  the  language,  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.     All  are 

located  in  the  three  prefectural  centres.     The  three   smaller 

centres  should  each  have  two,  that  is,  an  addition  of  six. 

At   present  there  is  only  one  hospital  for  women,  under 

charge  of  a  lady  doctor.     This  is  located  at  Changtefu.    Women 

patients  are  treated  at  Weihwei  and  Hwaiking, 
Lady  Doctors.  „  ,         ,  .   ,  ...  .  _,  . 

as  well  as  men,  but  the  social  conditions  of  Lhma 

constitute  a  barrier  which  seriously  limits  the  possibilities  of 

such  work.     It   is  desirable  that    women  patients  should   be 

treated  by  lady  doctors.      Weihwei  and  Hwaiking  ought  each 

to  have  a  lady  doctor. 

Three  boarding  schools    for  girls  are  now  in   operation. 

These  are  entirely  in  charge  of  ladies.     We  require  one  more 

lady  for  this  work. 

A.  T. 


FORWARD! 

The  China  of  to-day  is  a  new  China.  Under  the  Republic 
the  people  are  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
The  conviction,  especially  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  seems 
to  be  that  with  the  change  of  government  must  come  the  up- 
rooting of  almost  all  that  has  been,  whatever  may  be  found  to 
take  its  place.  Curiously  enough,  the  best  legacy  the  Manchtis 
have  left  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  them,  is  their  intense 
hatred  of  things  Christian  and  foreign  ;  it  is  now  so  much 
more  easy  for  a  people  who  wish  to  remove  every  trace 
of  their  domination,  to  allow  the  pendulum  to  swing  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Whether  or  not  the  failure  to  secure 
the  benefits  promised  by  the  leaders  in  the  new  regime,  may 
in  time  cause  discontent,  is  for  the  future  to  show.  But  by 
whatever  government  she  may  happen  to  be  ruled,  China  can 
never  be  as  she  was. 

Out  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  or  more  there  has 
grown  a  marvellous  spirit  of  patriotism.  A  new  hope  has 
begun  to  find  a  place  in  the  breasts  of  China's  youth.  Stu- 
dents, who  have  been  educated  in  the  West  or  in  Mission 
Schools,  are  rapidly  spreading  new  ideas  broadcast  over  the 
country.  The  scholars  or  officials  of  the  old  school  may  not 
like  these  advocates  of  progress,  but  they  are  with  us  to 
remain.  Everywhere  is  to  be  met  a  refreshing  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  their  own  country,  wdiich  is  full  of  promise  for  its 
future.  Social  conditions  are  about  to  undergo  a  great  change. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  till  the  status  of  woman,  as  well 
as  her  influence  in  the  social  order,  will  be  greatly  improved. 
There  is  probabty,  too,  a  growing  disposition  to  trust  for- 
eigners and  to  look  upon  them  as  acting  from  other  than  purely 
selfish  motives.  This  last  fact,  in  itself,  constitutes  a  chal- 
lenge to  foreign  nations  to  give  their  best  in  thought  and  in 
men,  for  the  good  of  China, 
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Everywhere  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  populace  are 
giving  way  before  the  light.  Officials  are  now  to  be  found 
instructing  their  people  about  the  folly  of  idol-worship  and 
pointing  them  to  the  days  of  the  sages  when  men  worshipped 
the  God  of  the  Heavens.  So  effective  have  been  their  effort- 
in  this  direction,  that  many  idols  have  been  thrown  down  in 
the  temples,  where  for  centuries  they  have  received  the 
homage  of  the  simple  folk  from  many  a  hamlet. 

The  influence  of  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
growing  one.  The  number  of  those  actually  coming  forward 
to  enter  the  church  may  not  be  as  large  as  it  should,  but 
there  are,  undoubtedly,  very  many  of  all  classes  who  are 
studying  Christian  truths  and  have  an  interest  in  them.  'Hie 
sale  of  Bibles,  tracts  and  all  Christian  literature,  is  greatly  on 
the  increase.  There  is  a  demand  for  literature,  which  the 
Literature  Societies,  with  their  present  limited  funds  and 
small  working  forces,  are  in  no  wise  ready  to  meet.  That 
the  Government  is  inclined  to  treat  Christianity  equitably 
has  also  been  shown  by  many  unmistakable  signs.  In  one 
province,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  officials  were  said  to  be  either  Christians  or  graduate^ 
of  Christian  schools. 

There  are  men  everywhere,  who,  while  not  yet  themselves 
committed  to  Christianity,  are,  nevertheless,  alive  to  the 
moral  value  of  the  education  offered  by  mission  schools 
They  wish  their  boys  placed  in  these  schools  because  they 
appreciate  the  moral  discipline  obtainable  there.  Only  recent- 
lv,  the  eldest  son  of  the  President  said  to  one  of  our  own 
missionaries,  that  he  would  gladly  place  his  boys  in  a  mission 
school  because  he  felt  that  moral  training  was  important,  and 
this  could  not  be  secured  in  the  other  schools  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  cause  for  satisfaction  that  Missions  are  now  able  to 
adopt  the  new  curricula  issued  by  the  Government,  for  use 
in  their  schools.  The  result  has  been,  and  will  be,  a  great 
influx  of  pupils  applying  for  admission  to  mission  institution* 
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The  great  need,  in  the  matter  of  education,  is  that  of  qualified 
teachers.  These  must  come,  for  some  time  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  largely  from  the  students  connected  with  the 
Missions.  Graduates  of  mission  schools  are  sure  to  receive 
the  same  recognition,  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as 
others  of  similar  status.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity,  shall 
we  not  meet  it  ? 

There  is,  on  the  part  of  native  Christians,  a  growing 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  foreigner,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and,  along  with  this,  an 
increased  willingness  to  assume  financial  responsibilities  for 
the  same.  The  foreigner  will,  more  and  more,  give  guidance, 
rather  than  take  control.  By  the  training  of  students  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Chinese  church,  the  various  Missions  have  it 
within  their  power  to  influence  and  mould  its  whole  life.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  indigenous  church  will  be 
a  mighty  force  for  righteousness  in  the  life  of  the  nation  at 
large. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  ferment  of  new  and  undefined  ideas 
we  must  cast  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel.  Where  the  strength 
of  our  Western  civilization  and  education  is  already  felt  to  be 
in  their  moral  principles,  is  it  not  ours  to  teach  that  beneath 
ali  this  there  is  need  for  another  foundation  broad  based  upon 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation  ?  The 
proven  power  of  the  Gospel  to  give  stability  to  personal  and 
national  character  alike  is  the  great  desideratum  for  China. 
May  God  open  our  eyes,  that  we  may  get  a  vision  of  this 
people's  need  ;  may  He  convince  our  hearts  and  minds  anew, 
of  His  purpose  to  save,  and  save  through  us.  Let  our  motto 
be  :      "  Christ  for  China,  and  China  for  Christ." 

J.  D.  M. 
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STATISTICS    OF  THE   HONAN  MISSION    OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH   IN   CANADA. 

Showing  development  during  the  25  years  1888-1912. 
Mission  founded  1888. 
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